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PORTS  0?  EF'IB.Y . .  .702  FISH 


If  you  were  asked  to  name  the  leading  fishing  port  in  the  Continent 
United  States,  would  you  think  first  of  Gloucester  in  Few  England?  Ihe 
a.ns\^CT  inspired  "by  memories  of  clam  chowder  and  codfish  cakes  would  be  right 
if  you're  talking  about  fresh  or  frozen  fish.    But  in  terms  of  weight  of 
fish  landed  last  year,  San  Pedro,  California    tops  the  mtion. 

In  fact,  the  three  leading  r.orts  for  fish  during  recent  years  are  on 
the  California  coast... San  Pedro,  Monterey  and  San  Francisco.    Those  ranking 
next  in  order  of  imiDortance  during  1944  vrere  Gloucester  and  Boston  in  Massa^ 

San  Diego  « 
These  ten 

T3orts  receive  half  th«  nation's  production  of  fish  and  shf^llfish. 


  ii!ii.>ux-ufeuic;e  aurmg  i^^^  vrcre  oioucester  and  jsos' 

chusetts;  then  Beaufort,  Forth  Carolina;  Fernandina,  Florida;  St 
California;  Few  Bedford,  Massachusetts  and  Rcedvillc,  Virginia. 


Mostly  Sardines_ 


'  .       *  *  * 

At  the  California  TDorts,  90  percent  of  the  fish  brought  in 

^'ere  TDilchards.    V.'hile  most  of  this  catch  will  be  used  in 

the  form  of  industrial  oils  and  looultry  feed,  a  substa.ntialporJ;ion  will  -be 
eaten  as  canned  sardines,  ^ 


WAR  fOOD  ADMINISTRimON 

Office  of  Disfrlbuilon 
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Here  are  some  figures  on  the  port  landings  at  San  Pedro ,a"boat  390 
million  poiuids  of  pilchards  alone »    Other  landings  included  100  million 
pounds  of  mackerel,  60  million  pounds  of  tuna  and  small  quantities  of  other 
species, 

Gloucester  held  first  place  on  the  Atlantic  coast  with  landings  es- 
timated at  189  million  pounds,    Boston  followed  with  160  million  pounds. 
These  ports  are  the  nation's  iDrincipal  centers  for  freqh  fish.     They  receive 
haddock,  rosefish,  cori,  tiollock,  flounders  and  other  species  handled  almost 
exclusively  iDy  our  fresh  and  frozen  fish  markets, 

Beaufort,  Fernandina  and  Eeedsville  ports  are  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  a  single  species, . .menhaden.      This  fish,  caught  in  tremendous  quantities 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  never  seen  at  the  fish  market.    It  is  used  prin- 
ciToally  in  the  production  of  animal  feeds  and  industrial  oils. 

San  Diego  is  imTDortant  "because  the  large  tana  "boats  that  fish  off 
Mexico  and  farther  south  land  their  catches  at  this  port.    Most  of  the  84 
million  pounds  of  fish  delivered  at  San  Diego  last  year  were  tuna  v/hich  are 
sold  primarily  in  canned  form. 

Considerah] p  stocks  of  frozen  fish  nov^  in  cold  storage  warehouses 
and  limited  inventories  of  canned  fish  are  a  welcome  addition  to  our  other 
supplies  of  animal  nrotein  food, 

-  Round-Up  - 

HAVIFG  A  VICTORY  GARDEIT  THIS  YEAR?  . 

Victory  gardens  are  going  to  he  just  as  important  this  year  as  last. 
With  ste-oped-up  offensives  in  the  Pacific  and  with  the  'present  military 
situation  in  Europe,  total  food  requirements  this  year  will  continue  high. 
Since  this  country  cannot  afford  to  gamhle  on  food  supplies,  the  1945  pro- 
duction goals  for  farmers  and  livestock  producers 
call  for  the  same  outuut  of  food  as  in  1944,  This 
means  there  will  he  the  same  need  for  Victory  gardens 
^^^^ir.-i^^^  during  the  past  year  v/hen  18  and  a  half  million 
V4>.^\  gfii'dens  were  grown. 


I 


^   1  ^  Reports  to  the  War  Pood  Administration  reveal 

N^^t  ,^4^/^  )  \\    that  one-third  of  the  gardens  were  on  farms  and  the 
>:2>2^"^^-^^^r— .Areraainder  in  community  and  suhurhan  areas.  These 
■^■-"^'^   rural  and  urhan  gardens  supplied  more  than  40  per- 
i-air,:jy  li  .ter pr  ',  Cent  of  the  fresh  vegetahles  grown  last  year,  and 

ahout  tv/o-thirds  of  the  homemakers  in  the  nation  did 
some  home  canning  or  other  method  of  food  preserving. 

Victory  gardens  in  1945  will  -not  only  help  the  wartime  food  situation, 
"but  will  provide  fresh  vegetables  for  summer  and  winter  m.eals, ,  .also  save 
money  and  ration  -ooints.     To  the  degree  each  commu^ility^.s  a'ble  to  raise  its 
own  vegetahles,  there  is  a  lighter  "burden  on  our  transportation  system. 
There  is  also  a  personal  satisfaction  to  a  home  garden... a  source  of  healthful 
exercise  plus  the  enjoyment  of  eating  fruits  and  vegetahles  "fresh  from  the  vine". 


-  Round-Up  - 
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'.  ■  SMALL  LOTS- OF  PRSSSUES  CA^^3RS  ' 

Homemakers,  desiring  pressure  canners  for  ye^r- round  usefulness  as 
well  as  f6r  the  canning  season,  should  w^tch  for  deliveries  of  these. canners 
at  their  local  stores. 

Last  fall  the  Vb.t  Production  Board  allowed  man- 
ufacturers enough  aluminum  to  make  630,000  nressure 
canners  "between  Octo'ber  1944  and  July  1945,    Most  of 
the  canners  will  te  made  in  two  sizes.  The  small  ones 
holds  seven  quart  jars  and  the  large  one,  14  quart 
Jars.    All  are  of  cast  aluminum  and  have  ji  rack  to 
hold  jars  "come  canning  season'.'.    Each  is  eouipped 
with  inset  pans  that  make  the  canner  suitable  for 
cooking  foods  the  year-round.    The  small  size  is 
esriecially  convenient  for  family  cooking  of  stews,' 
"beans,  cereals  and  steamed  puddings. 


^.       «  Tuu^  . AS .  HAS , , ,  GI TS  "  ■ — 


Those  of  your  listener's  who  are  lucky  enough  to. 
have  a, pressure  canner  pro"bably  would  like  the  "bulletin 
on  how  to  care  for  it,'    Have  tliem  write  "for  their  free, 
copy... "Take  Care  of  Pressure  Canners",  from  the  Office 
of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  VJash- 
ington  25,  D,  C. 

As  a  special  service  to  women  directors,  we  have 
a  copy  of  this  "bulletin  for  you  at  our  regional  office: 
V'ar  Foo,d  Administration,  .Office  of  Manketing  .  Serviceo, 
5  South  Wa"bash  Avenue,  Chicago  ?,  Illinois, 


-  Round-Up  - 


■SUCtAP  use  .  outs  ids  TEE  HOME 


The  lov:est  r-ational  inventory  of  sugar  at  this  time  o£  the  year  was^ 
brought  home  to  consumers  this  past  week.      The  Office  of  Price  Administrar- 
tion  cancelled  all  stamns  except  To.*  ?4,'  -olaced  inventory  restrictions  on  in*> 
dustrial  and  institutional  users  and  reduced  ration  allotments  for  the  -  first 
Quarter  of  1945, 

• 

The  tighter  restrictions  will  not  hold  true  for  bread  and  bakery  or 
cereal  products  nor  for  nharmaceuticals.     Cereal  uses  have  been  getting  80 
■oercent  of  the  sugar  they  used  in  1941,  and  pharmaceuticals  have  been  re- 
ceiving 135  percent  of  1941  use,  and  this  sajne  allotment  will  continue.  Tloe 
use  of  flour  by  bakers  has  increased  sharply  since  1941,  so  you  can  see  th-^.t 
with  the  allotment  of  sugar  staying  at  80  nercent  of  1941,  the  baker  still 
will  have  to  stretch  his  sug^^r  suT)t)lies. 


(more) 
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VoT  is  there  any  desire  to  have  frait  packers 
cut  the  n,uin"b,er^of  cans  they  "orocess.    They  will  con- 
tinu.e'"'iiri5^i"  -th'©-  same  allotment  system  as  in  1944, "but 
the  average  amoant  of  sugar  that  goes  into  each  case 
of  fruit 'has-h^efen  reduced  from.  100  percent  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  quantity  used  during  1941. 

Because  there  are  ample  supplies  of  iDreserves 
■on  the  market,-  for  the  first  quarter  of  1945  produc- 
ers of  such  Tirodiicts  will  "be  alloted  70  percent  of 
the  sugar  they  took  in  the  same  period  last  year. 
This  past  year  when  preserves  were  rationed, the  man-  ■ 
ufacturers'  of  preserves  wpre  limited  only  as  to  the  amount  of  sugar  they 
oould  use  in  each  pound  of  finished"  product.  ,  ,  .  ' 


*■  * 


We'll  &et,. 
less  Sugar 


All  in' all,  civilian  sunplies  of  sugar  in  1945  will  "be  suId- 
stantially  lower  than  in  1944.  The  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand'  tbns- allocation  for  civilians  during  the  Janury  through 


March .pe.riod  is  about  225,000  tons  less  than  in  the  last  quarter  of  1944. 
Part  of  this  'de'crease  reflects  the  fact  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  a  year 
consuipption  of  sugar  is  at  its  seasonal  low  point.    Hovrever,  the  supply  -of 
sugar  for  civilians  in  this  quarter  is  lower  than  in  the  first  three  months 
6f-:  1944,  .♦'by  alDout  ll2,000  tons.    To  make  up  this  reduction  it  has  iDeen  ne- 
cessary to  reduce  allotments  under  rationing  for'all  classes  of  civilian 
users.  •  • 

,     -  Round-Up  - 
•    ■•  FLOSSY  TOUCH  TO  LIFE  JACKETS 


l^^ot  the  tumlDling  tumhleweed    "but  milkweed  pods  were  followed  this  past 
summer  hy  school  "children  from  Kansas  and  the  Dakotas  east  to  Virginia  and 
Maine.      They  picked  more  than  2  and  a  half  million  "bushel  "bags  of  these  pods 
to  produce  floss  for  over  a  million  regulation  life  jackets. 


This"campaign"  ■■    started  "because  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  cut  off  valuable  supnlies  of  kapok. The  floss 
from  milkweed  was  an  available,  "but  up  until  that 
time    neglected,  su"bstitute  for  kapok. 


In  Most  states  the  Department  of  Education  took 
over  the  handling  of  the  collection  program.  Empty 
onion  "bags  were  delivered  to  county  school  superin- 
tendents.   They  in  turn  distributed  the  bags  to  in- 
dividual schools.    Teachers  assumed  responsibility 
for  directing  and  encouraging  collection,  drying  the 

bags    of  pods  and  assembling  the  collections  for  a  community.     State  highway 
departments  provided  trucks  for  the  gathering  of  school  collections  at  a 
central  point  vdthin  each' county.    Boy  scouts,  girl  scouts,  4-H  clubs.  Camp- 
fire  girls,  Junior  Red  Cross  members  and  Brownies  were  encouraged  to  work 
as  units  collecting  the  pods.     The  xiay  per  bushel  for  the  pods  was  20  cents, 
and  some  groups  nooled  their  earnings  to  buy  athletic  equipment  for  this  year 
or  to  make  donations  to  the  Red  Cross  or  charitable  organizations. 


(more) 
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The- -..country-wide  total  of  the  harvests  amounts 
to  near^l^"  600  carloads,'.  .Since  the  storage  capacity 
of 'tihe  processing  TDlant  at  Petqskey,  Michigan,  is  not  • 
large,  enodgh  to  handle 'al'l" 'of  "thfe  collections  at  on« 
time,"  shipments  'of  the  pcd's  from  local  assembling 
points, ^re  Continuing;    I'he  "processing  plant  is  "being 
o'pera.t^d  24 'ho'arV  a  day  v.d'th-'an  output  of  a;*jproximately 
8  thc'asand  pounds  of  floss  daily.      Then  ever;.'-  three 
days  a  carload  of  processed  floss  is  shipped  to,  man- 
ufa,9tdrers  of  life  Jackets, 

-*.-,Eound--Up  .-. 

■    Olf  TH£-.,SUBJ£CT  OF -MEAT     '  ,  -  ' 

V.o\7  that  85' percent  of  our .{a^ats  are  "back. on  the  .ration .list,  you'll' 
Toro"ba"bly  "be  stiggesting  new  ways  to  ■  fix  low--Doint- or.  no-pp,inJ  meatso    Kome-.,  ■ 
makers  are  eager  to  learn  recipes  that  call  fo^  use  ©i"  .those- meats  and  cuts., 
that  remain  point  f ree , ,  ,'because  those  are  the  cuts  in  less  popular  use. 

Those  -DO xijt  free  meats.' are.:    All.  variety  mepts-  auch  as  tongue,  heart.,, 
liver,  kidjieys,  tripe,  sw^Bt  bre&ds, •  and  "tirainsk  *  »vdth  .  th;e  eyc^eption.  of  yeaj,, 
and  "beef,  liver  which  novf  requi'revpoints,  • 

Mutton:  ,  All  grades  aJi'd'cuts.-  ' 

LaffilJ:    All  cuts  of  ut'llitir  grade,  also 
"breast,  flank,  neckband  sh}5r.k,.  .and  pat  ties 
ground  from  zero  point  value^  cjajts. 

Pork;    All  fafbacks  and  plates,  hocks, 
.jowls,  and  knuckles. 

Canned  meats:     Chili  con  carnei . •.  meat  ..' 
loaf,  deviled  tongue,  meat  spreads,  "Dotted 
and  deviled  meats,  tongue  .  and. 'taraales. 


One  **^y  to  save  -ooints  fltsr- rationed  ineats  and' yet  .s-t-re-tch  the.  meat  dish 
is 'to  serve  bread'  stuffings -with 'the  main  co.urse,    .Shoulder  roast  of  veal,  .-■ 
for  sKamiale,  is  low  in  do int-sv  'and,  Virith  a  savory- ■bread  idressing-  the  meat  is  • 
ncit-  only  extended  "but  takes  -pji'  cociDany-  annearance,  .  , 

.Hound-Up  -      .  . ;  .    ....  T-i  '  

•    '    ■  •  ■  .-,  AI.L  -PUF?ED  UP  r 

Agricul'tural  records  on  m-any  crons  were  "briyken -in  ^-1944,    Sat  hav6  you 
ever  heard 'of     'cro.p-  that  got  aiO,-  puffe.d  uio,  because,  .it  "broke  a  production 
-recoind?    >>■  ell popcorn:  does,  and  'has  a  right  to  its  inflated  opinion. 

The  1944-po.pcorn  cro-OiV.i-n  the  twe;l-ve  s-tates  where  the  commodity  is' 
produced  in -;coinmercial  quantity,  ,  .is  estimated  at -over  202  million  pounds  of 
ear  corn't    -Thi-e'  harvest  is.  n&grly  a  fourth  l^a-rger  than  the  previous  record  ' 
set  in  1942i>j;  ;  v .       ■     ;  •     ;  ;  .  .     ■  ;  ^        ■  :■' 


(more) 
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The  states  vhich  raiiSe  oar  popcorn  are  Ohio, 
liEidri^tia,,  .Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Efe— •■ 
(^bms'kar,  Kansas,  Kentapky,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Cali- 
fprniav ;.  Iowa  DTftdace    one- third  of  the  national  crop, 
MiS'S0«.rii  Illinois., .  Ohio  and  Indiana  rank  "below  Iowa 
■■in- the- order  named,.   Oklahoma,  a  compafa-tively  nev/ 
produci-ng  area,  -is  also  in  top  rank. 

Most  popular,  corn  grown  in  this  country  is  a 
yeLlow  variety  called  "South  American".    It's  par- 


.  •  ticularly  adaptable  for  confections,  and  vendors 

favor  it,  too.    The  popularity  of  this  "South  American" 
varietj'-  is  "based  on  "popping"  expansion  which  should  "be  at  least  25  times 
the  volume  of  the  popcorn  used.  It  holds  up  well  in  caramelized  confections. 
And  "because  of  its..yello.v;ish  tinge,  a  vendor  can  use  less  butter  on  the 
finished  product  and  still  give  it  a  well-"b.uttered  anpearance.    Other  ranking 
favorites  grown  i.ft  our  popcorn  states  are  the  Japanese  hull~less,  yellow 
pearl  and  white  ric«  varieties,  ' 


.  From  the  field,  popcorn  goes  into  open  cri'bs 
like  other  corn  for  a  curing  period.    It  is* usually' 
shelled  and  screened  in  late  winter.    Sales  for  pop- 
corn dropped  . off  during  the  rising  popularity  of  can- 
dy "bars,  "but  demand  is  again  on  the  UT5ward  treitd, 
,¥ives  and  sisters  and  mothers  have  even  "been '  sending 
cans  of  the  un-popned  corn  overseas  to  service  men. 
The  soldiers  pop  the  corn  on  stoves  in;  "barracks  for 
a  treat  that  reminds  them  of  circuses  and  movies 
"back  home. 


-  Round-Up  - 

BEA1?S  -  FORTH  OF  THE  BORDER 


Many  of  our  food  ha"bits  are  regionalized*  .  Consider  beans.,  Hew 
Englanders  like  "baked  navy  "beans,  southerners  favor  "butter  "beans,  while  chili 
is  the  favorite  "bean  dish  with  our  neigh"bors 'just  "Horth  of  the  Border". 
Homemakers    from  each  part  of  the  country  usually  make  a  specialty  of  their 
native  dishes.    Because  of  this,  foods  popular  in  grocery  stores  in  the 
southwest  raajr  not  TD..t_  known  along  the  east  coast. 


r-?:'.--  '^A--  '-"^-N 

)(^':^   <  '  ■I'; 


An  exam-ole  of  this  is  the  pinto  "bean.  This 
light  pinkish- "brown  "bean  mottled  with  a  dark  "brovioi.,, 
has  long  -"been  a  favorite  food  in  the  states  along  the 
Mexican  "border.    On  the  other  hand,  this  kind  of  "bean 
has  "been  only  slightly  known  in  grocery  stores  through- 
out many  parts  of 'the  country,'  However,  the  large 
pinto  crop  for  the  past  two  years  has  resulted  in 
more  of  these  "beans  being  distributed  over  a  wider 
territory.    Large  quantities  of  white  beans  and  red 
kidney  "beans  are  going  for  military  and  Lend-Lease 
purposes,    Naturally  this  leaves  smaller  supplies  of 
these  two  kinds  of  beans  for  civilians. 


(more) 
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As  a  result  of  this,  homem?Jcers  throughout  the  country'-  are  finding 
that  pinto  "bepns  are  delicious  in  n?my  different  ways.    You  might  suggest 
to  your  listeners  that  they  try  these  "beans  in  mplring  chili,  baked  "beans, 
"bean  soup,  and  other  "bean  dishes. 

Where  They  Colorado  leads  in  the  nroduction  of  pinto  "beans,  vrith  Few 

Cane    From     Mexico  and  ''"yoming  coming  in  second  and  third*    As  you  would 

expect,  the  south  and  southwest  are  large  consuming  areas.  It's 
surprising,  however,  that  mrmy  of  the  coal  mining  areas  in  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, ^.'.'est  Virginia  and  Pennsylvpinia, .  .eat  large  quantities  of  pinto  "Deans 
every  year. 

The  folder,  "Dried  3eans  and  Peas  in  Wartime  Meals'^  will  give  you 
more  information  a"bout  the  preparation  of  various  kinds  of  dried  "beans.  If 
you  want  to  offer  it  to  your  listens^rs,  suggest  that  they  write  to  the 
Office  of  Information,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Vv'ashington  25,  D«  C, 

As  a  special  service  to  directors  of  women' s  program^',  we  have  free 
copies  of  this  "bulletin  in  our  regional  office:    V'?.r  Food  Administration, 
Office  of  Marketing  Services,  5  South  Wa"bash  Avenue,     Chicago  3,  Illinois, 

-  Round-Up  - 

MIDVIISTEH^"  MAIJST  BASKET 

Midwestern  market  news  reporters  this  week  said 
supplies  of  greens  were  increasing  on  wholesale  mar- 
kets.   Those  in  "best  su-oply  were  spinach,  kale,  mus- 
tard, collards,  turnip  and  "beet  tops.    However  prices 
at  most  places  were  holding  un  around  levels  most 
housewives  would  consider  high,    Kansas  city  and  Cin- 
cinnati reiDorted  prices  reasonable, 

"ew  ca"b'bage  was  increasing  in  volume  and  prices 
were  tending  lower.  Old  cabbage  was  in  moderate  sup- 
ply and  prices  remained  unchanged. 

One  market  had  tomatoes  that  were  not  moving  very  fast  and  prices  were 
weak  to  lower.     The  WA  re-oorter  said,  however,  that  this  trend  was  due  en- 
tirely to  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  retail  buyers,  and  not  to  a  heavy 
su-DTDly, 

Still  among  the  scarcer  items  on  the  fresh  vegetable  list  we  find  green 
beans.    Peppers  and  eggplant  are  also  scarce.    Price  of  all  three  are  at 
ceiling  levels. 

Some  increase  in  the  volume  of  navel  oranges  was  reported,  and  one  mar- 
ket listed  them  at  prices  below  ceilings  for  the  first  time  this  season. 
Oranges  and  tangerines  were  rer)orted  iDlentiful  at  Detroit,  and  prices  were 
considerably  lower  on  small  sizes  of  gratjefruit  which  were  in  moderate  supply 
at  Detroit,    Kansas  City  said  lemon  su^otjlies  were  increasing  slightly. 

Good  supplies  of  cel-^ry  were  reported  at  most  markets.    This  commodity  was 
not  selling  very  fastii    Prices  of  Florida  goldenheart  were  said  to  be  declin- 
ing some.    But  Quality  was  described  as  generally  good. 


-  Round-Ut>  - 
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ICE  FOR  TENDERNESS 

In  the  future,  the  "quick  freeze"  method  may  become  a  popular  way  of 
tenderizing  meat, 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  scientists  have>een  Investigating  the 
effect  of  low  temperatures  on  the  tenderness  of  beef.    They  found  that  when 
ice  crystals  form  within  the  fibers  of  the  meat  as  it  is  frozen,  the  crystals 
split  the  fibers  and  thereby  have  a  tenderizing  effect. 

At  temperatures  Just  below  freezing,  the  scien- 
tists did  not  find  ice  crystals  within  the  fibers 
4-^*^1  of  the  meat.    At  zero  degrees  fahrenheit,  some 

crystals  were  evident  within  the  fibers.    At  10 
degrees  below  and  40  degrees  below  zero,  the  crys- 
tals were  numerous  and  finer... and  the  frozen  meat 
was  more  tender  when  thawed  and  cooked* 


■  i 


\ 


V 


Helps  To  Let 
It  Ripen-  Too 


The  general  method  of  making  meat 
more  tender  now  is  the  "aging"  or 
"ripening"  process.    Beef  or  lamb, 
after  slaughter,  is  kept  hanging  in  a  cooler  at  a  -temperature  slightly  above 
freezing  as  long  as  several  weeks.   -This  cold,  storage 
checks  the  development  of  bacteria  that  cause  spoil-  — 
age,  but  does  not  stop  the  action  of  enzymes  that  are  i 
alrpady  in  meat.    Enzymes  soften  fiber  and  connective  v 
tissues. 

The  Deparmtnet  of  Agriculture  scientists  studied 
bfth  the  aging  and  freezing  methods  for  tenderizing 
effect.    The  best  storage  method  they  have  fo\md  so 
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far.,,to  keep  deterioration  down  and  o"btain  tender  meat...  is  to  age  the  meat 
15  days  and  then  freeze  it  at  10  degrees  "below  zero  fahrenheit.    Beef  aged 
only  5  days  and  frozen  at  10  degrees  helow  zero  was  as  tender  as  heef  aged 
35  days  without  freezing. 

The  experimenters  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the  Department  of 
AgrictiLture  "believe  their  la"boratory  tests  will  help  remove  the  prejudice 
against  frtzen  meat  and  lead  consumers  to  appreciate  good  methods  of  freezing 
meat. 

-  Round-Up  - 
DESIGN  FOE  ACTION 


When  you're  passing  out  tips  on  choosing  kitchen  equipment,  how  ahout 
calling  attention  to  aprons  and  wi»rk  clothes?    a  dress  or  apron  that.,rpstricts 
the  worker  or  twists  or  gets  in  the  way,  may  "be  as  fatiguing  as  a  poorly, 
planned  kitchen,    and  may  cause  accidents,  "besides. 

You  can  find  a  design  to  recommend  for  .each  household  jo"b  and  each  wearer 
in  the  new  hulletin,  "Dresses  and  Apron  for  Work  in  the  Home",  prepared  hy 
clothing  specialist s the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

The  bulletin  contains  15  original  designs  "both  photographed:  and.^  .sjcetched, 
these  new  designs  had  to  pass  rigid  wear  and  work  tests.    Each  had  to  have 
free  action  and  coolness  for  comfort,  safety  features  fer  work,  time  and 
energy-saving  features  "that  make  it  easy  to  put  on  '^ind  easy  tQ  iron,.  ,Each 

apron  had'  to  "be  .dura"ble  in  material  and  workijianship 
and  "be  pretty  as  well  as  practical,  :  Besides  design 
and  construction  notes,  the  bulletin  gives  pointers 
"on  selecting  patterns  or  ready-mades. 

Some  of  the  designs  have  "been  reproduced  by. 
commercial  pattern    ompanies,  thus  making  them 
available  to  home  ewers. 

If  your  listeners  want  a  free  copy  of  these 
designs,  tell  ..them  to  write  to  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation, •  "CJ,  S,  Depa.rtment  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
■'     25,  D,  C.,  and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No,  1963, 
"Dresses  and  Aprons  for  Work  in  the  Home," 


Aff  a  special  service  to.  l5ire6tor6  of '  Women's 
Programs,  vre  have  a  free  copy    for    you    at  our 
Regional  Office.      Just  write    and  request  your 
Bulletih    from  the   .Marketing    Roparts^  Diviaion, 
War  Food  Administration,    5  Scuth  Vfebash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  3,  Illinois, 


-  Round-Up  - 


Q.  I.  FLAIR  K)R  FOWL 


Women's  Program  Directors  in  Atlanta,  Oklahoma  City,  Nashville,  Phila- 
delphia, Miami,.  Washington,  New  York,  or  New  Orleans  aren't  recommending  the 
"buying  of  "broiler  or  fryer  chi-ckens  on  their  local  markets.    The  reason,  of 
course,  is  the  recent  WFA  "freeze"  that  is  sending  100  percent  of  the  commer- 
cially produced  "broilers  and  fryers  in  three  sections  of  the  country  right  to 
army  mess  sergeants.    Pcultry  raised  in  the  Delaware,  Maryland,  "Virginia  area, 
in  the  Gainesville,  Georgia  District  and  the  Tri-State  Region  covering' parts 
of  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  have  for  the  time  "being  been  ordered  set- 
aside  from  civilian  trade  channels.    That  means  less  chicken  at  the  corner 
store,  if  you  happen  to  live  in  a  section  of  the  country  that  draws  on  these 
areas  for  supplies,  ■ 


Chicken  Good 
Morale  Food 


The  (Quartermaster  Corps  has  asked  for  110  million  pounds  of 
chicken  meat  for  the  men  and  women  in  uniform,    "I'^ith  the 
Order  comes  an  explanation  that  chicken  is  one  of  our  "best 


morale  foods  and  leads  the  list  in  army  hospitals,  rest  camps  and  rehabili- 
tation centers.    So  really  the  fryer  the  homefolks  planned  to  have  for  Sunday 
dinner  is  carrying  a  message  of  home  to'  our  fighters. .,  somewhere  overseasc. 
camps  in  this  country... on  ships.    That  army  serving  of  chicken,  "by  the  way, 
is  still  limited  to  ten  ounces  per  man. 


,1    \:   f  " 


1;  \ 


>  I 


)  ! 


-  Round-Up  - 
A  F3W  BARS  ON  SOAP 

In  line  with  radio  ethics,  the  following 
I    paragraphs  tell  a  good  clean  story.    The  facts 
were  garnered  from  a  recent  speech  given  "by 
Lee  Marshall,  Director  of  Distribution  in  "teh© 
War  Food  Administration,  to  the  Association  of 
American  Soap  and  Glycerine  Products,  Incorporated, 


iti" :-  - 


Mr,  Marshall  pointed  out  that  the  manufacture 
l^'flof  soap  is  an  ancient  skill.    In  Pompeii,  of  2000 
years  ago,  there  is  record  of  at  least  one  soap 
■v/^-P^^-  '^^^^ory  in  operation.    And  in  Great  Britain,  when 
^/^■z^:^^-^'  James  the  First  was  King,  he  sold  the  monopoly  of 
making  soap  in  the  Kingdom  for  about  $100,000  a  year.    Under  terms  of  the 
monopoly  though,  manufacturers  could  not  make  more  than  3  thousand  tons  of 
soap  a  year, ..less  than  one  pound  for  each  British  subject. 


Technology  In  our  country,  there  are  records  showing  that  the  commercial 
Mak^s  More      soap  business  toward  the  end  of  the  18th  Century  amounted  to 

on.ly  about  $300,000..   However,  with  technical  improvements  in 
the  19th  Century,  soap  manufacturers  really  go.t  under  way,    at  present, 
American  soap  manufacturers  are  not  only  responsible  for  manufacturing  and 
distributing  large  amounts  of  soap  to  civilians  and  our  military  forces, 
but  they  have  increased  the  production  of  many  related  products. 


(more) 
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Those  military  demands  a-r^  particularly  heavy  at  this  time.    Tight ers  on 
56  fronts  need  large  quant i tie s^5f  soap  for'a  great  variety  of  uses.     In  the 
last  war,  four  or  five  fighting,  fronts  were  a^out  their^imum  at  any  one  time, 
■The  56  'fronts  now  mean  a  far  more  complex  supply  and  reserve  prohle^.    Of  ^  the 
products  related  to  soap,  glycerine  is  one  of  the  most  important.  Glycerine 
goes  into  medicines,  synthetic  ,ru>he,r,  munitions  and  protective  coating 
components,'  .,  ,  . 

Short  on  Fats     Mr. '  Marshall  said,  that  v/hile  glycerine  requirements  are  being 
and  Oils'  "       met  at  this  time.,  there  is  a  tight  supply  situation  hotn  as 

■  to  edihle  and  inedihle  fats  used  hy  the  industry.    The  United 

States  has  a  shortage  of  one  hillion  pounds  of  fats  and  oils  from  its;  normal 
supply.  .. the- 'fats  and  oils  that  came  fr'om  areas  now  in  Japanese  hands,  itow 
long  Japan  will  continue  to  hlock  out  these  sources  no  one  knows. 


The  only  two  methods  of  making  up  this  deficit 
according  to  Mr.  Marshall  are  increased  domestic 
production  and  conservation.    .T^Thile  the  American 
farmer  has  "broken  all  records  in  increasing  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  commodities. ..  including 
-fats  and  oil  So.,  these  increases,  cannot  fill  all 
■gaps.    'This  is  where  conservation  measures  "by  the 
industry  and  fat  salvage  programs  have  stepped  in. 

Mr.  Marshall  concluded  his  message  with  a  plea 
to  American  housewives  to  salvage  more  kitchen  fats, 

-  Round-Up  - 

■    '  "'   '"    GET  OUT  YOUR  YOLK  BOOK 

Pour  hillion,'  350  millian  dozen' eggs. .  .that '  s  the  revised  1945  goal  for 
the  little  red  hen  and  her' sisters  throughout  the  country.  And  that  s  a  lot 

±_     ^^^^^\  After  the  priority  list  including  driers,  freezers 

■   ahd'military  users'has  been  checked  off,  the  new  goal 
should'  provide  347  eggs  for  each  civilian  in  the 
■'"'^Ir^'SK.  country  during  the  year.    This  amount  equals  the 


No 

£ggs 


reco.rd  consumption  in  1944, 


Your  listeners  will' appreciate  these  eggs  more  and  more  as  Ume  goes  on 
and  meat  continues  in  relative  .short  supply,    Sggs  are  an  important  source 
of  protein  and  adaptable  in  hundreds  of  recipes    which  you  can  suggest  over 
the  air. 


If  you  need  help  on  this  score,     drop  a  line  to    "BADIO  BDmJD- JP" . 
Marketing  Reports  Division,  War  I'ood  Administration.  5  South  Wabash. 
Chicago  3,     Illinois,     and  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  booklet  ''Wgg  Dishes 
For  Any  Meal".    We  have  enough  copies    for  our  Radio  ^'omen^s  Program  j 
Directors' to  have  one  apiece.  ' 
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UmU  PLAI-^ING  FOR  A  UaTION 

As  we  face  a  new  year,  yon  might  wish  to  look  again,  at  this  "bu'sirLess 
of  getting  food  from  farm  to  consumers.     Those  consumers,  ypu  know,  are 
not  only  in  our  towns  and  cities.    Between  lO  and  11  million  of  our  regular 
custo-ners  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth.    There  are  other  cus- 
tomers in  liherated  countries  aid.  in  the.  homelands  of  our  Allies,. 


So  let's  start  with  food  as  it  comas  from  the  farm  in  raw  state.  How 
much  food  will  there  "be  for  distribution?  .  Well,  ... 
representatives  from  the  War  Food  Administration, 
with  the  help  and  advice  of  local  people  who  work  . 
with  farmers,  gather  round  a  conference  table  to  ' 
plan  farm  goals  for  the  succeeding  year.     The  goals 
aren't  pulled  out  of  a  hat.    They  are  based  on  spe- ^/S;,-^: 
cial  food  needs  of  the  armed  forces,  our  civilians, 


Allies  and  foreign  relief.  siv-;/(>. 

The  goals  are  madS  only  after  reserve  stocks 
on  hand  are  considered,  and  with  a  view  to  main^ 
taining  adequate  reserves  for  the  future.    Then  . 
the  goals  are  checked  with  the  states  and  ^iven.  a  ' 
final  review.     Thus  there  is  a  plan  for  the  year' s  farm  output,    as  you 
know,  1945  goals  in  general,  call  for  about  the  same  planted  acreage  as  in 
1944,  v/ith  high  levels  of  production  for  livestock. 

Cutting  the  pie  into  enough  pieces  to  go  around 
is  the  next  job.     It  isn't  possible  to  meet  the 
Wartime  demands  of  all  claimants;  so  requests  and" 
y'^  ^,  needs  must  be  examined  in  order  that  the  supply  will 

jfCff        "  "  " "  ^^^f  J ,  divided  as  fairly  as  possible. 

''  f^Pif'?^')  To  do  this  complex  job  .of  division,  there  is  ' 

l^J/  /y  \^  ^  com.mittee  v;hich  represents  all  government  agencies 

^  ^       '       V  concerned  with  food  problems.    The  War  Food  Adminis- 

tration represents  civilian  requirements.     Sach  of 
the  services — ^Army,  Favy,  and  Harine  Corps — has  a  representative.  American 
territories  are  represented  by  the  Peparmtnent  of  Interior,     The  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  is  spokesman  for  our  Allies  through  Lend-lease,  and 
for  the  people  of  liberated  naljions.     There  are  other  representatives  from 
the  State  Department,  Bed  Cross,  Office  of  Price  Administration,  War  Produc- 
tion Board  and  Veterans'  ^dm.inistration. 

Divided  On  A         The  allocations  or  divisions  made  by  this  committee  are  on 
12-IIonth  Basis      a  12-raonth  basis.    But  since  the  fortunes  of  ..war  may  affect 

the  plans,  the  allocations  are  made  "firm"  by  three-month 
periods,    At  the  end  of  three  months,  the  supi^ly  is  re-examined  and  alloca- 
tions are  set  for  the  next  three  months. 

Although  our  fighters  sit  at  the  first  table,  the  major  part  of  our 
farm  production  is  consumed  by  civilians. 


(more) 
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The  Allocation  Ccmmlt'tSe" "bases  clTiiian  ' food  supplies  on  the  amount  and 
kinds  of  food  that  will  maintg.in  health  and  vigor  of  our  people. 

On  the  basis  of  information  currently  availaTale,  here  is  how  food  supplies 
for  civilians  will  stack  up  in  1945:  - 

Meat      Civilians  can  expect  less  meat  than  in  1944,    Last  year  each  civilian 

got  ahout  145  pounds.    This  year  they  will  get  around  15  pounds  less 
per  person.    Most  of  this  difference  will  he  in  pork, ,  Beef  supplies  will 
prohably  "be  at  the  same  level.,, with  less  ycal  and  lamb. 

Poultry     There  will  be  smaller  civilian  supplies  of  chicken  because  of  .' 

heavy  military  requirements.  Per  capita  consumption  will  be  20 
and  a  half  pounds  of  chicken  in  comparison  with  almost  23  pounds  in  1944.' 
Turkey  supplies  will  be  about  the  same  this  year. 

Sugar     This  commodity  will  continue  on  the  tight  side  throughout  the  year. 

Carry-over  reserves  are  smaller  and  so  is  the  1945  Cuban  cane  sugar 
crop.    At  the  same  time,  military  needs  are  larger.    Also  military  demands 
on  shipping  may  make  it  difficult  to  move  sugar  from  our  territories.  While 
higher  goals  for  sugar  crops  .in  this  country  have  been  set,  labor  for  these 
crops  is  a  special  wartime  problem.  .  . 

Dairy  Products     The  butter  supply  will  not  improve  in  1945. .".  .there'll 

probably  be  less.    Fluid  milfc  may  be  a  little  more  plentiful* 
Military  and  Lend-Lease  demands  are  expected  to  take  most  of  the  evaporated 
milk,,  although  civilians  will  continue  to  get  enough  to  meet  essential  needs. 
Powdered  whole  milk  will  go  for  war  uses,  but  there  will  be  plenty  of  pow- 
dered skim  milk. for  food  products  manufactured  for  civilians.     Cheddar  cheese 
supplies  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  in  1944,  however,  there  are  good  sup- 
plies of  cottage  chees.e  in  sight. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables       Civilians  will  probably  receive  less  commercially 

canned  fruits  and  juices, . .probably  from  10  to  12 
percent  less  than  in  1944,    But  supplies  of  these  canned  foods  will  be  about 
as  large  as  in  the  pre  -war  period.    There  will  also  be  a  slight  civilian  cut 
in  canned  vegetables  foi  the  19,44-45  season.    Long  range  predictions  on  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  are.  hard  to  make.    But  for  the  next  three  months'  there 
will  be, good  supplies  on  many  fresh  fruits  such  as  apples,  pears,  and  citrus 
fruits.  On  the  whole,  supplies  of  fresh  vegetables  for  the  next  three  months 
should  be  above  average,,,  but  not  as  high  as  the  level  a  year  ago,  Supplies 
of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  will  remain  as  high  as  in  1944. . .perhaps 
larger. ., depending  on  the  s torage  situation, 

•Others  ■  Cereal  products  will  be  plentiful^.    So  will  eggs,  especially  during 

the  first  half  of-  the  year.    Supplies  of  edible  fats  and  oils  should 
meet  a  moderate  need  though  there  will  be  none  to  waste.    All  in  all,  the 
allocations  at  tM  s  time  point  to  enough  food  to  meet  adequate  nutritional 
standards^ . .but  the  variety  may  not  be  wide  enough  to  suit  our  fuller 
pocketbooks.  ■   _        .  • 
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SPIMCH  TALK 

Texas  spinach,  now  "being  distrilDuted  in  all  states  except  those  in  the 
Western  Region,  is  one  of  the  most  reasonably  priced  vegetahles  on  the  market. 

— Practically  all  the  winter  supply  of  spinach 

'^/'^^-^  cones  from  Texas... has  as  a  matter  f)f  fact,  for 

 /^Z^'  '^''"*»'.J  several  decades.    This  supply  will  continue  to  come 

 7  to  all  "but  Pacific  Coast  areas  through  March.  Tresh- 


HI 


spinach  from  Texas  takes  about  6  to  10  days  to  reach 
i"  '      "'""^-)  consumers  in  northern  markets.     It  travels  iced  in 

refrigerated  cars  in  bushel  baskets..  .  usually  18  to 
20  pounds  to  the  bushel.    The  Texas  crop  this  year 
^  is  estimated  at  over  62  thousand  tons,     "ihile  this 

\  yield  is  3  percent  below  the  pre-war  average  and  13 

percent  below  production  ia  1944,  the  new  crop  is 
adequate  to  meet  all  demands. 


Besides  the  present  attractive  price,  spinach  •  V 

is  one  of  the  green  leafy  vegetables  important  for 
Vitamin  A,.. the  vitamin  which  builds  up  resistance 
to  certain  infections  and  helps  prevent  night  blind-  — 
ness.    An  average  serving  of  spinach. .  .about  three 
ounces, . .will  take  care  of  the  day's  need  for  Vita- 
min  A,    The  same  service  will  supply  about  a  fourth 
of  the  day's  requirements  of  iron  which  helps  keep 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  up  to  normal.  Spinach 
like  other  green  leafy  vegetables  is  a  good  source  of 
riboflavin. 

Spinach  may  be  cooked  with  only  the  water  that  clings  to  its  leaves 
after  washing.    In  a  tightly  covered  pan  on  a  low  to  medi-Jim  fire,  the  salted 
spinach  will  reach  an  appetizing  state  In  5  to  10  minutes  of  cooking.  It's 
good  seasoned  with  pork  drippings.    And  don't  overlook  th^  use  of  the  tender 
spinach  leaves  raw  in  a  salad.    Fresh  spinach  may  be  used  with  or  without 
other  salad  greens.     It's  excellent  combined  with  slices  of  hard  cooked  egg, 

-  Sound-Up  - 

FOOD  PRZSERYATIOy  IF  '45 

The  need  for  continued  emphasis  on  food  preservation  is  great.  For 
this  reason,  plans  are  underway  to  stress  a  general  food  preservation  pro- 
gram in  19456    WiA  food  preservation  specialists  will  -.oordir.ate  the  program 
among  the  states  in  an  effort  to  obtain  adontion  of  um.form  methods  by 
everyone,    Within  the  states  themselves^  leadership  will  center  in  the  state 
colleges  and  other  agencies  and  orgajiiizations  where  exi;erts  in  food  preser- 
vation will  conduct  training  schools  (shovt  courses)  for  local  project  lead- 
ers and  others  v/ho  willhave  res-oonsibility  for  helping  womer.  with  their  per- 
sonal food  preservation  TDroblems,    Women's  radio  program  di?-p^^tors  will  find 
extension  specialists  and  state  nutrition  committee  leaders  a  valuable 
source  of  interesting  and  worthwhile  rirogrpn  material  daring  the  next  few 
months.    You  may  advise  'your  listeners  to  direct  inquiries  about  the  1945 
food  preservation  -orogram  to  the  War  Food  Adm  inistation  District  Represen- 
tatives in  each  state.    (A  list  of  these  offices  is  enclosed  with  this  copy 
of  Round-Up)  • 

-  Round-U-D  - 
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MOPS  POBK  1¥.  PROSPEQT.  ETOTUALLY 


Jfe^ilili^-^^c""^-^ yj^^y^'       ■      Commenting  on  the  announcement  in  Washington, 
9§H\>r-^\  Chief  Marvin  Jones!  said:     "The  continued  high  level  of 

\       I      >^^i  demand  for  meat  fot  war  needs  makes  it  imperative  that 

•>^^^'.J  r-^/r\"i^:  "tiOQ  raisers  meet  the  goal  of  57,500,000  pigs.... We  shall 

(^C^''4f^^::^y  TO  ll'  need  more  hogs  than  now  appear  pro"ba"ble  for  market 
^^■^^^^^-^l^'^^^^Sx^^'  next  fall- and  winter." 

'  Housewives,  of  course-,  realize  all  too  well  that  meat    supT^lies  are  short. 
It  may  he,  too,  that  some  of  them  know  enough  ahout  livestock  raising  to  re- 
alize that  it's  too  late  to  do  much  atout  actually  increasing  the  numher  of 
sows  to  farrow  this  ST:ring.    However,  the  action  of  the  Government,  hacked  up 
hy  an  extension  of  price  supr^ort  to  heavier  hogs  for  another  year,  may  encouragf 
farmers  to  keeiD  .more  of .  their  hred  sows  and  to  take  greater  care  to  save  the 
new  crop  of  pigs  .and  to  feed  those  now  on  farms  to  somewhat  heavier  weights. 

That  will  mean,  eventually,  more  iDork  for  retail  meat  counters  and  suhse- 
quently  for  civilian  as .well  as  military  dinnpr  tahles.    Meanwhile,  ahout  all 
we  can  do  is  watch  our  points,  and  use  low-point  or  no-point  meats  whsrever  posit 

.  -  Round-U-D  -  ' 

MIDWBSTEK^^  mP-KST  BASKET 

Wholesale  markets  in  the  middle  west  this  week  reported  to  the  War  Eood  Ad- 
ministration that  .potato  sut)-Dlies  were  "becoming  tight.     Some  reioorters  said 
merely  that  supplies  were  limited.  'But  the  sum  total  of  the  situation  seems 
to  he  th,at  housewives  are  going  to  find  fewer  iDotatoes  available  in  the  near 
future  on  local  retail  markets.    If/holesale  dealers  at  Cincinnati  expressed  the 
opinion  that  this  condition  would  prohahly  continue 
indefinitely,    Detroit  market  news  men  said  that 
the  market  was  firm,  hut  that  while  supplies  were 
lighter  there  had  been  no  ^actual  shortages  there 
except  in  the  case  of  potatoes  from  Idaho.  Cleve- 
land had  rather  heavy  supt)lies  of  new  potatoes  "but 
they  were  moving  fast  because  they  had  few  old  po- 
tatoes.    This  vegetable  was . selling    at  ■  ceiling 
prices  everywhere.  >  '       '-  ' 

The  entire  fruit  and  vegetable  market  in  this 
region  may  be  summarized  this  week  by  saying  sup-  • 
plies  were  light  to  moderate  with  little  change  in  prices  from  last  week. 

Best  buys  among  vegetables  were  beets,  spinach,  and  dried  greens.  Plonda 
cel^-ry  was  rather  plentiful  and  showed  a  tendency  to  come  down  in  price. 

Among  fruits,  small  oranges  were  best  buys. 


Short  supplies  of  meat  have  led  War  Food  Admin- 
istration official f  to  revise  the  1945  pork  production 
goals  upward  sometlfing  like  11  percent  over  the  orig- 
inal figure  recommended  to  the  nation's  farmers. 


WA 
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A  TALL  DRI^TC  OF  CEAI^GS  JUICE 

Pyramids  and  ^oxes  of  oranges  now  rule  the 
fruit  displays  in  grocery  stores  and  produce 
stands.    This  sign  of  plenty  is  good  news^for 
the  many  Americans  who  consider  orange  juic© 
their  morning  refresher  course. 

Orange  shipments  from  California  aid  Florida, 
the  nation's  main  i^roducing' areas,  are  reaching 
the  seasonal  marketing  peak.    Smaller  crops  are 
also  coming  from  Texas,  Arizona,  Alahama,  Mis- 
sissipiDi  and  Lousiana.    Kost  oranges  .arc  shipped 
during  the  months  from  ^^ovemher  to  June.  Florida 
is  T^retty  well  out  of  the  market  in  .the  late 
summer  and  early  fall. 


/  >  /"California  ships  oranges  throughout  the  year..  .  l^Tavel  and 
otiler  early  varieties  hegin  moving  to  distribution  points  m 
Iv^ovemher  and  continue  until  late  April  or  early  May.  This 
year  the  early  varieties  from  California  got  off  to  a    slow  . 
m  -Jj  \  growing  start  and  rainy  weather  delayed  harvesting.,  -^hen  more 
\  recertly,  iDad  weather  in  the  middle-west  has  tied  ^xx>  transpor- 
'   tation.    But  over  nineteen  million  hoxe's  of  navel  oranges  arc 
expected  from  California  and  Arizona  "before  the  end  of  the 
season. 

Farvesting  of  Valencias  starts  in  February  in  Arizona 
and  in  March  in  California.    Marketing  really  gets  under  way 
hy  A-oril  and  lasts  into  Tovemher.    Over  .36  million  boxes  of 

Valencias  arc  now  estimated,  bo 
.  we  are  assured  i^lentiful  suTOT^lies 

FOOD  ADM/N/STR/H70M  of  oranges    from  the  West. 
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And    From       Florida- es,riE"y  and  mid-season  oranges  Toegin  moving 
South  Too        in  Octolieir  and  taper  off  "by  A-oril,  Valencia 

oranges  from  Florida  mature  earlier  than  those 
in  California  and  are  marketed  from  Fetraary  through  June  un- 
less the  season  is  late,    Desioite  the  hurricane  loss,  Florida 
is  expected  to  market    42  and  a  half  million  "boxes  of  oranges 
this  year. 

In  the  -oast,  Florida  led  in  citrus 
production.    However,  ahout  fifty  years 
ago,. .in  1394... a  severe  freeze  killed 
off  a  large  -oercentage  of  the  trees. 
Many  plantings  during  the  1930' s... 
plus  improved  cultural  practices.,, 
are  "brinfiing  Florida  "back.    At  pres- 
ent, California  navel  oranges  predom- 
inate or.  the  markets  from  the  west  coast 
to  Pittahurg.    Florida  oranges  are  more 
in  evidence  in  eastern  and  southeastern 
marketrs, 

•.  ■  ,:       -  Hound-Up  - 

Cheese  Tidhit 

l^To  more .,  ino:  less '  Cheddar  cheese  for  civil-' 
ians. ,  .that-' s  the,storjr  in  spite  of  rising  milk 
production,:.  Like  the  folks  at  home,  the  lads' and 
lassies  in  service  favor  cheese,  while  among  our 
allies  it's  an-  old  standhy  foo'd.     So  most  of  the  ' 
extra  cheese,  resulting  from  the  greater  amount  of 
milk  TDroduced-  will  gb''a"broad.    Your  listeners  may 
want  to  knov:  that  ^bv  Food  Administration  aims  to 
keep  civilian  suioplies  of  cheese  .fairly    level     '    .  ' 
whenever  pos-sitlew  .'.      .  '         "  ' '  ' 

During  Fejjrua.ry  we"' 11  receive  ,  ahout  thirty- 
three  million  pounds,  and  that's  apx)roximately  ■  .  . 
what  we've  "been  getting'  in  recent  months,  Ahove 
that  constant 'line,  any  ' rise  and  fall  in  amounts 
of  cheese  will  reflect  in  the  .set-asides  for  non- 
civilian  use,  during  March  and' April,     if  milk 
production  climhs  as  exoected,  even  more  cheese 
will  go  to  our  uniformed  men  and  women,  and    our  - 
allies,       .       ;■          '■' '  '■  •'■'           .  _   '..               •  '■-'■ 

.■ Ho  und-^Up  ' - 
, .  *_  GAEDMS  ¥1 TH.  A  DASH  .  .  . 

If  any  of  your  listeners  are  wondering  ahout  the  importance 
of  home  gardens  this  year,  tell  them  the  princixial  reason  for 
having  Victory  gardens  in  the  past  still  holds  true.    That  is: 
The  high  military  requirement  for  our  commercial  pack  of  fruits 
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ahd-  vegeta'bl'es;  '  Right,  h^w  that; 'sap-bty  is 
goihg  "tb^  56  tTieatPrV  p'f"^Wr.  •  -The'  1944-45 
Tjabk  is"  airead."'''' ailocc)t?>d  ajnong.  civilians, 
military  and-  othfr  Var  Claipants,    So  any 
supplementing' of^ civ^ikf-^  supplies    thi s 

and 


'  'V'\h^''%  year  must  "be  done  "by  hom$  gardening 

'      •  •    i't^kf-^  canning.  '    ■  '     ^    '  '  . 


C?-ardeners  will  find  vegetalDle  seeds,  fer- 
tilizers and'  insecticides  in  good  supply. 
There  was  a  "bumper  crop  of  vegeta'ble  seeds 


itfl  ^        tilizferS  and  insecticides  in  good  supply. 
X^y^  '-^-rCS^'-.^^ '   There  was  a  "bu 

from  the  commercial  producing  areas  last 
year.    Of  course,  if  all  gardenprs  waited  until  near  the  plant- 
ing season  to  place  their  orders,  a  bottleneck  in  deliveries  . 
could  develop. 

The  same  grades  of  fertilizers  \^rill  "be  sold  as  last  year. 
This  mepjis  that  for  the  Atlantic  sea'board  the  formula  will  he 
5- 10-5, ..  .In  case  you're  not  ut)  on  this  code  it  means  5  parts 
nitrogen,  10  parts  phosDhoric  acid  and  5' parts  potash.  The 
formula  for  the  central  states,  includ-ir^  the  corn  "belt,  ' vi^ill 
he  4-12-4.    And  for  the  west  the  formula  is  6-1C-4. 

V.'hile  the  outlook  for  insecticide  su-oiolies  is  ahout  the 
same  as  last  year,  the  gardener  vrho  wants  rotenone  should 
place  his  order  early,  .  "• 

Just  in  case  there  might  he  dela^^-s  in  deliverieSj  tell 
your  listeners  to  get  out  their  garden  catalogues  early  and 
pFace  seed,,  fertilizer  and  insecticide  orders  well  'in  advance 
of  planting  days.  ..   .    ■  • 

-  Round-Up  - 
HDm"  SUPPLIZS  GOI!>^G 


By  far  the  greater  nart- of  the  185  million  pounds  of 
honey, ..the  1944  croT).,,has  physically  and  literally  flown  the 
"comh" ,    ,  *  .  . 


The  liar  Food  Administration  states 
that  only  a  small  -nercentage  of  1944  honey 
remains  in  the  hands  of  producers.  This 
amount  will  prohahly  he  sold  directly  to 
housewives  and  neighborhood  stores, 
instead  of  through  commercial  packers,-  ' 
In  fact,  much  of  -®ur  domestic  honey 
has  been  sold  directly  by  beekeepers 
to  consumers  because  of  the  more  fa- 
vorable retail  price  for  hohey. 
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Doesn' t  Mean.       T5ioi?.gh    the.  Veekeeper?  have  sold  most  of  their 
"Ho  . Honey!',        koldixi^s,  this  doesn't- mean  that  there  will  "be 

.  .    .  no .  Jaoney  available  daring  the  rest  of  the  winter 
and  the,  spring  months., .  Under  present  . conditions,  the  honey- 
packers  who  supply  retailers  "bought'their  ^uTD-Dlies  early. in  the 
season  and  many  of  them  have  considerabl.e..  stocks  on  hand*  Also' 
some  honey  is  "being  imported  from  Mexico,  the  Caribbean  area,  and 
Central  and  Sp^*^  t^O- extend  ' 

.  *    "  j  I    .  .Broadcasters,  who  are  recommending  the" 
ase.  of,  honey  as  .a  " sug.ar  save^r"  .  will 
vrant  to,  check  on.,  local.,  supplies.  The... 
,.  amount  in  yoar.area  will  depend  on  how  . 
much  retailers  and  "beekeepers  have  on        y  ., 
hand,  '    '  •  > 

"        •         : -'  Eound-Up •  •  '  '  ' 

"■  '  '       -BUTTSR  3UTEIIS"-  '  ;  ' 

.  The' government  is  'ste-oping  utd  its.p.urchaBes  of  "butter 
to  meet  urgent- military  reauirements,  .  The  amount  needed  will 
"be  acquired  "by  having  each  producer  set  aside  twenty  percent 
of  his' creamery ■  "butter  in  Ffehruary  and  25  percent  in' March  for 
sale  to  government  .agencies." ■  Any -non- set  aside, hutter    the       ■  • 
producer  may  deliver  to  the  goverrjnent  during  Janua.ry  will  "be 
credited  to  his  o"bligations  for  the  coming  two  months, 

■  All'  this  pdds  to ■  to  the ■,  fact  .■  that  civilian  supplies 
of  "butter  are,- going  to  "be  reduc^^d'  further  ■  in  this- same. period. 
There  Just  isn't  enough  "butter  "being  -oroduced  to, meet  present 
civilian  demand  and  increasing  military  requirements, 

-  Round~Up  - 

'    AI^OTEER  RO^  -  TO  HQS 

l!^o .  slackening:  demand  for  farm  pro di^cts  is  in  progp??^  ■ 
as  long  as  fighting  continues  in  "both  Europe  and  Asia,  So, 
farmers  are  raising  their  sights  to  another  war  record  In 

Continued,  high  demand  for  meat  .makes 
it  vital  - that  hog.  pr;oducers  meet  the 
goal  of  57  and  a  half  million  spring  , 
pigs,  and  that  there  "be  a  larger 
slaughter  of  cattle.    There  is.a  call 
for  increased  milk -production,  also 
for  more- -vegeta"bles  for  processing.  ■ 

Some  acreage  will  "be  shifted  in  line 
with  the  changing  demand  situation. 
For  flaxseed,  sugar  "beets,  and  cover 
crop  seeds  the  goals  have  "been  materially 


food  production, 


Cc^n    do  '■3// 
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increased- over  last  year.    Moderate  increases  will  be  asked  for 
iry  "beariS,  potatoes  and  tobacco.    All  in. all  the  new  goals 
call  for  363,635,000  acres  of  this  coant-ry  in  food  or  fiber 
crops... that ' s  3  percent  larger  than, 1944  planted  acreage* 

Round-Up  -  , 

•  '     •    Lim:  MILK... BUT  ¥HAT»S  IN  A  NAME? 

In  sone  countries  it's  known  as  "lean  milk"... at  home  as 
"non-fat  dry  m ilk  solids".'  Whatever  the  term,  like  as  not,  your 
listeners  don't  know  the  product  although  they're  eating  it  in 
all  softs  of  commercially  made  faods,  • 

-    Before  the  war,  much  milk,  skimmed  .for 
butter  making,  was  fed  to  livestock, 
.^ir-J?""  ;  row  the  n<^ed  for  food  has  diverted  the 

\r-N'|v,-^^'^'-^  stream  of  so-called  skimmed  milk  to  dry- 

"Dlants,  increasing  the  production, 
'MfB  •'^^^^W^^'^r^     in  some  cases,  ,  threefold.    Dried,  it 

■Dacks  well,  keens  well,  ships  well. 
And  it's  nutritious,  containing  milk 
Tjroteins;  minerals,  lactose,  and  water- 
soluble  vitamins,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  B-comnlex.      The  only  food 
values  of  vrhicb  it's  been  "skimmed" 
are  fat,  vitamin  A  and  possible  small 
ariounts  of  t)thpr  fat-solubl.e  vitamins. 


How  do  we  use  this  nowdered  nutritive  goodnftss  in  the 
Ti,  SV  A.?'"   Mostly  in  baked  goods,  Drincipally  bread,  in  candy 
and  ice-  creams,  in  saus'pges  and  T>rocessed  meat  loaf  where  it 
acts  as  a  binder  for  the  meat,  in  sour)s,  in  cereal  baby  foods; 
all  sorts  of  -Drenared  mixes  ♦      A  small  part  of  the  non-fat  dry 
milk  solids  used  in  this  country  sells  in  the  south  over  the 
grocers'  counters.    Packages  range  from  5  ounces  to  1  pound. 

Some"  Make         It's  said  thr>t  sone  folks  reconstitute  the  powder 
Buttermilk       ajid  add  a  culture  to  make  buttermilk. ,  .or  for 
variation  they  used  it  with  a  chocolate  syrup 
to  get  chocolate  milk.    Others  use  it  in  baking.    On  the  whole, 
milk  solids  irprove  the  color,  flavor,  and  tenderness  of  bread, 
cakes,  pies,  and  other  baked  foods.  - 

A'large  portion  6f"the  milk  ''"^"^^ 
solids  shixjped  to  Britain  go  to  home-  -C^^ 


makers  there  under  the  national  home 

m.ilk  scheme.    An  intensive,  cam-oaign  ^l-^'t-'' .* 

has  educated  the  British  to  use  de-  "^^L^r-yy  '■ ' 

hydrated  foods.    They  have  demonstra-  "**^%'  //" 

tion  teams,  newspat^er  and  placard  ad-  s:''/  ',  ^ 
vertising,  and  retailer's  handbills, 
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Containing  reciioes,  that  are  given  with  the  Torodabt,  Orig- 
inally vre  shiTOToed  non-fat  dry  niilk  solids  in  two-handred- 
poand  "barrels  to  "be  repackaged  a"broad.    Fov;  Hie  are  sending 
some  eight-oance  tin  cans  that  have  explicit  directions  for 
reconstituting,  and  Vhich  hold  enough  -oowder  to  make  foyir 
pints  of  fluid  milk,  v  '    ■        "  '  '       >  . 

Two    Methods      In  the  U.  S.  A.  we  dehydrate  milk  "by  two 

of    Drying         methods:     Spray -process  and  roller.  They're 

a"bout  equally' good,  grade-for  grade,  except 
that  spray  prdc^ssed  dry  milk  diss'clves  almost  completely 
in-.,  v/ater  whereas-' the"  rolldr  processed. leaf es  a  slight-  resi- 
•qLo-G.    To^r  .cooking  puroos'^iS-  that'.a  of  Tittle.^ Co flsequenft^s.  But 
•^inde  odT- allies  use  a  goodly  part  of  their  dried  milk  re- 
constituted, they  prefer  the  spray  kind, 

ror  this  reason  th^ -War  Food  Administration  must  some- 
times set. aside  a  high  percentage  of  spray  dried  milk  for  war 
services  and  Lend-Lease.    Allocation  for  Fe"bruary  and  March 
is,  50  percent.     Since  the  production  of  roller  X)rocessed 
powdered  milk  i's  large-,  having  .triiDled  since  the  war,  no  set- 
aside  need  "be  made,     ■       .       .._  '  ; 

-    .  -  .  ^  .      -  Eoundr-tTt)  - 

'  '.  .  ■    "  .  .  P.IDIl^^G  TEE  WAVES 

..   Figures  have  Ireen  released  on  the  amount  of  food  and 
^.gricultural  products  that  left  our  shores  last  year  for  our 
allies  under  Lend-Lease, 

From  shinside  to  ship, . .across  oceans. 

and  off  again  on  "distant  pi f=rs,  went 
some  seven  Million  pounds  of  produce  in 
1944.    Thi,s  is  ovpt  four  "billion  pounds 
$hort  of '1943  deliveries* 

Meat  and  meat  r)roducts  led  in  the '  supply 
line  with  a  total  exceeding  -two  "billion 
pounds.,    l^^ext  in  importance  were  dairy 
product^  and  grains 'p'nd  cereals  with 
■deliveries  totaling  over  a  "billion 
pounds  each  for  these  two  food  classifi- 
'Cati&ns«.  .  ,  ^      •    ■  ■ 

*  ■'  ' 

Lend-Lease    deliveries  \irent  to  the  United  Kingdon  and 
other  British  possessions,  Russia,  G-reece,  West  and  I'^orth 
Africa,  the  Netherlands,  Poland,  Yugoslavia  and  the  French 
Committee  of  I'^atinnal  Li"beration, 


.•;I^hen  you'-r©  covering  ...the  Lend-Lease  , 

-  -  .s'toi^,  you  irrecy  want  to  ^consider  re- 

-  verse  Lend~Lease  fee  tares  -  too  .  .  Ln 
Radio  Roand-Un,    December  2,  we  men- 
tioned for  exariTDle,  that  Australia 

■  and  'l^ew  Zealand  are  devoting  18  per« 
cent  of  their  total  war -"budgets  •  to- 
the  United  States  armed  forces. 

-  Round-U-D. -r  

•PeiyTS  MCK  OF-  CITEL^S  JUICE 


Af  t)resent.  afty  grape'friiit- jaice 

aftd.  "blended-  orange ■  and- graDef rait  juice. 

that  is  sold  "by  canners  must  "be  offered  ••  ■ 

to  our  armed  forces.    Civilians  at  Dres- 
-«nt-can  hoy  only  those- stocks  that  are 

already  in  wholesale  and  retail  outlets*  - 

The  V'ar  Food  Adml-nistration  order    that   ■  . 

limits  sales-  of  these-  citrus  juices  only-  . 
-  to  the  Q,uartermas.ter -  Corps  will    he  re- 
voked as  soon  as  Military  needs  are  filled,  • 

So  to  stretch  out  sup-olies  for    the  home 

folks  until  the  order  is  removed,  the  Office 

of  Price  Administration  has    again  placed 

ration  point  values  on  citrus  juice, 

First  Plan  When  military  needs  for  citrus  juice  were 

Didn*  t  Work         estimated  some  :time  ago,-  it -was  thought 

'•  ■-that 'if -'each -canner  set  aside  a  portion  of 
his  total  season  Tiroduction  for  government  purchas-e 

there  would  "be  enough  from  this  set-aside- for  all  military 
services,    5ut  as  it- worked  out,   the  offers  .from  current 
production  w^re  ilot  -sufficient  to '•mfet--needs  of  the  armed 
forces,  so"  the- new  brder  W9S  necessary, -  From  one  point  of 
view  this  o'rder  iS  well  timed:  as  supplies  of  fresh  oranges 
are  now  nenrihg  '  the '  s'easonal  high.  ••-  •     ■  ;  -  -  • 

"\                                       Round-U-D'^'.:  .  ■ 
■  '     '  .,  "Tr":  FLASE :  OF  -  POTATO  5HIPPirG  ■':z~r77   

"      -A^  new  trans-oor-tation- ord^r,  effective.. January  31 ,  pro- 
vides priority  for.  .shiT)-Ding  Dotatoes  from  18  surplus  late 
-.producing  states  as  follws:    (l-)  to  the  armed  forces'; 
i2)  to.-'dehydrators  gtnd  T?ro-cessors  under,  government  contract; 
'and-  (-3):' 0^  certified,-  war-.  aiDproved,  and.  selected  seed  to  "be  . 
shipTjed' direct,  to  the  stp.tes  of  ■Marylandr  Virginia,.  Forth 
and:  South:  Carolina,  ^G-eorgia,-.-  Florida,  ■  Alahama,  ..Tennessee, 
I'lississiptu,.  Louisiana,;  Arkansas, .  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  . 
and  parts  of  Missouri  and  Long  Islaiid,.    Only  potatoes 
left  after  priorities  are  met  may  "be  distri"buted  as  ta"ble 
stock  to  trade  channels^, ; 


/ox 


-  Round-Up  - 


SHORTMIFG  THE  SHORTEFIFG 


By  now  your  listeners  kndw  that 'lard,  other  shortening    and  salad  oils 
are  hade  on  the  ratiop.  list.  '  iHere  is  'S,  little  "ba'cfegroand  information  on  the 
sahject.     The  action- camfe' gaickly' as; the  OPA  and  WA  moved  simultaneously  on 
Friday  morning  to  r)f6tect  our' national  saniDly  and  provide  sufficient  lard 
for  war  needs.  '         "      '  '  "  '  '  ' 

The  OPA' s  three-d'ay  freeze  6f  retailers' stocks  gives  time  to  store- 
keepers for  orderly  inveiitbry' taking,'' v;{nile  all  dealers  are  "being  informed 
of  the  nev/  two  red  •ooint  per  ■oound  values.    At  the  same  time,  the  WFA  has  issaed 
a  set-aside  order  vrhich  earmarks '  60' percent  of  all  federally  inspected  lard 
in  the  country  for  military  use_. 

Because  the  order  does  not  affect  non- federally  insioected  lard,  only 
ahout  40  percent  of  the  nation's- lard- will  he' purchased;  "by  the  government. 
This  set-aside  also  goes  into- effect' on  January  21.    5)hus"  the  joint  action 
not  only  provides  sho  rtening-'for  war  use  hut'  assures  equitable  distribution 
of  the  remaining  suioply  to "Ameri'can' hbmemakers-. 

The  reason  of  .  courseV  "behrnd  the' act  1-6 n  is '  the  increasing  war  require- 
ments coupled  with  the  decrease  in "the  marketing  of  hogs  in  the  great  process- 
ing centers  of  the  count ry^ '  - Th«; re cehtry' announced  decrease  of  twenty-six 
percent  in  our  hog  population;  is  heing' off  set  how"by  a  drive  to  have  farmers- 
producers  raise  more  loigs  -this  spring,  -  The_  resulting  increased  marketings 
will  in  time  hring  more  pork,-  pork  ■n'i'dd.ucts' and:' lard  into  consumer  and  military 
channels.  ■^■''  ■ '■■        ■  -'■  • 


•  "----''Round-Up  -  '■ 
KIDTOTEEJ'  MARKET' BASKET 


'■    'Rebo-rtihg- on''the'''wholesaie' fruit  and  vegeta"ble  trading  at 
^-Detroif  this  past'  week,  the  VTFA  market  news  man  made  a 
^,>i^-^^^l_-l'':;"'V-  '^  ■  ■  statement' 'that  viras-' so' 'sighi-f leant  we  want  to  call  it  to 
,y<'y  k%^\U^-K>r?<  '  'your- attentioni  " '  In'  all  pr6ha"bility  the  same  thing  might 
'  ^  IE  P- f :       (.    'V a"bout  any -such  market  in  the  middlewest.    He  said: 


(EP-f:       I     1    "^^  a-Dout  any  sucn  market  m  -one  miaaiewesi;.    ne  s, 

\. y  f'^- ■ -'^^^  evident  in  the  trading 

u   \^-^srU.^y/^,y    '  %etek  hut  there  is  ^  constant  demand  up  to  a  certa 

M'i^^^^^Jl^f--'^^'^'^^^^  good  (:[Uality' 1 
/'  r,:^  f;;>c:^_~^l£7'4^   was  not  present  in  nre-w 


certain 

n"  an,v'  commodity. .  .a  demand  that 


-war  years," 


^he  significance. of  that  statement  lies  in  the  implication 
that  -American  civilians  now  have  money  enough  to  pay  for 
high  quality  merchandise,  and  demand  it  or  else. 


That  is  an  imr)Ortant  factor  In  maintaining  our  food  prices  at  such 
high  levels,  '  even 'during  neriods  when  tiie  foods  themselves  are  relatively 
plentiful,'' 'Retaiiers''Wili  ^la^dly  touch' anything  that '  isn' t  a"bsolutely  top 
quality  in  wholesalers' ;. stalls. '^Consequently;  we  don't  often  find  "bargains" 
in  fruits 'and  vegetab'les  at  our 'local  markets  -  'that  is,  bargains  in  a  pre-war 
sense.      However,'  comparatively  speaking,  rather  plentiful  supplies  of  cabbage, 
celery,  lettuce, ' Carrots,  and  southern  greens  Were  reported  on  most  midwestern 
markets  the  past  -Week  and  prices  were  reasonable.    Broccoli  and  turnips  were 
also  good  "buys  kt  -some  centers. 

» '■  ■ 
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IF  YOU'RE  TALK  I  ^^G  ABOUT  MMI^ 

The  lament  of  many  a  shop^oer  for  meat  these  xiast  days  has  "been,  "Is 
that  all  you  have?"    ^Wholesalers  and  "butchers  aren't  very  haDny  either  when 
the  selection  they  can  offer  narrows  down  to  cold  meats  and  wieners,    But  vrhy 
this  shortage  of  meat  across  the  country  and  particularly  in  the  east,  north- 
east and  California  coastal  areas? 

There  are  two  outstanding  reasons. ,  .the  increased  take  "by  the  military 
services  and  a  droT)  in  meat  ■oroduction, .  .a  decline  "both  seasonal  and  in 
total  num^ber  of  livestock  available. 

Let's  look  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  increased  de- 
mands of  the  armed  forces. . .or  rather  the  full 
take  "by  military  "buyers.    Sometimes  in  the  past 
year,  meat  allocated  to  non-civilian  claimants  was 
not  all  picked  up,  and  this  remainder  was  released 
to  civilians.    This  quarter,'  from  January  through 
March,  civilians  cannot  expect  any  such  windfalls 
or  surpluses  a"bove  the  amount  of  meat  actually  al- 
located to  them.    The  army  now  needs  its  full  al~ 
location.    To  assure  this,  there  is  a  100  percent 
set-aside  order  dn  all, "beef    slaughtered  in  feder- 
ally-inspected plants, 

Fow  this  doesn't  mean  the  militar?'-  "buyers  are    taking  all  this  "beef. 
They  are  limited  to  "buying  60  percent  of  all  choice,  good  and  commercial 
grades  of  "beef  in  these  federal  plants.    Bat  civilians  aren't  getting  their 
40  percent  until  the  military  liuying  ie.  cocTDlpted,  and  this  sometimes  de- 
lays the  release  of  meat  a  few  days.    Also  some  of  the  utility  grade  "beef 
civilians  used  to  get  is  going  into  canned  meat  items  for  the  armed  forces., 
at  present  50  percent  is  "being  used  for  canning  purposes. 

WAR  FOOD  ADMimSTR/mON 
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Then  as  for  't'ha'fe  drop  in  meat  prodaction.  The 
peak  season  for  marketing  and  slaughtering  cattle  and 
lamb  is  in  Septem'ber  and  October.     So  right  now  fewer 
cattle  are  marketed  for  distribution,  and  meat  held  in 
storage  centers  didn't  move  out  into  deficit  areas  be- 
fore more  strict  rationing  went  into  effect.    There  was 
a  great  enough  demand  locally  to  absorb  much  of  the  sup-  ^ 

ply. 

ITow  that  85  percent  of  our  meats  are  back  on  ra- 
tioning,  supiolies  will  move  better  into  deficit  areas, 
but  it  takes  some  time  to  make  the  adjustments  all  down 
the  line  and  for  shiiDpinge    As  for  pork,,,  while  the 
STDring  pig  crop  is  marketed  chiefly  in  December  and  Jan- 
uary, the  crop  is  25  t>ercent  smaller  this  season  than 
in  the  same  period  in  1944,      ...  ;  ■. 

Another  factor  which  might  cause  a  temporary  shortage  of  meat  in  certain 
areas  is  bad-  weather.  •  Bad  weather  for  just- a  couple -of  days  near  supply  cen- 
ters .,ties  up  transtjOftation,  and  deficit  areas  depending  on  regular  ship- 
ments are  depleted  of  meat,'  ' 

Because  of  these  military  and  sut)r>ly  factors,  the  allocation  of  meat 
for  civilians  for  January  through  March  is  about-  700  million  pounds  less 
than  the  amount  of:  meat  ea'ten  dtiring  October- to  Decembero    This  means  15 
to  20  percent  less  meat  per  perfe6n  for  the  current  three  months  than  was 
consumed  during  the  last  three  months  of  1944,  - 

.    -  :  -   Roundr-Up  .  -  -  -  „ 

•V     '  ^^    "     '       '    DIVIDI^TO.  A  BILLIOF 

-.  .You-'- ve' read  about,  the  all-time  record  whea,t  crop  in  1944,, .but  how 
about  co.nsidei^ing  this  crot)  from  a  division  and  use  point  of  view.-; 

To  begin  with,  our.. farmers  jreaped  over  a  billion  bushels  of  wheat  last 
year.    Eight  now  a  considerable  portion  of  this' crop  is  stored  in  bins  on  the 
farm.s,  in  terminal,. warehouses,  In  flour  mills"  ajid  in  grain  elevators.  In 
some  areas  where  the  crov  exceeded  local  rpgular  storage  space  and  until  it 
can  be  moved  to  market,  some  wheat  is  stored  in  temporary^ steel  and  wood  bins, 

Ato'at  530  million.bushels  of  wheat '  will'  be  .  used  . as  food  in  this  coun- 
try,   Eighty  million  bus-hels  or  so  are  heeded  for  ,s.e"ed, :  .  We' 11  probably  ex- 
■Dort  about '  lOb  million,  bushels..--  Then  another  .230' million  bushels  will  go 
for  livestock  feed,  and  70  million  bushels  will  go  into  industrial  alcohol 
needed  in  'the  manufacture  of  - synthejtic  rubber  and  munitions, 
-  -    ,   •    .      > "  .1 

The  remainder,  plus  what  we  had  in  reserve  bgfore.^the  fall  harvest  i^ill 
leave  a  carry-over  figure  of  about  400  million  bushel Sc^ta  much  smaller  carry- 
over than  in  July  1942  and  '43,  but  somewhat  larger  than  in  July  1944. 


Me^  f 
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This  suDply  of  vrhcat  means  that  "fcread  and  cereals 
will,  "be  "Dlentifal  for  Americans  throughout  1945, 

During  the  first  ^■■orld  Vfar...in  1918 . . ♦homenakers 

voro  urged  to  have  two  whcatlcss  days  a  week  and  one 
whcatless  meal  each  day.  Also  in  1918»  regulations 
were  issued  for"bidding  the  sale  of  v;heat  flour  to  an 
individual  consumer  without  an  equal  amount  of  wheat 
flour  substitutes. . .mayhe  cornraeal,  corn  grits,  oat- 
meal or  rice. 

If  your  listeners  like  their  cereal  in  breakfast  food 
style,  they  might  be  interested  to  know  that  about 
5  -oercent  of  the  yearly  vrhent  crot:  is  used  for  c<=real  breakfast  foods.  While 
the  grain  outlook  is  favorable,  the  cereal  industry  does  face  problems  of 
narier  container  suTDiolies  and  sugar  .suT)T)lies .also  problems  of  labor  and 
shimming  common  with  all  manufacturers. 

Cereal  manufacturers  at  x)resent  receive  6C  -nercent  of  the  sugar  they 
used  in  1941  for  their  iDroducts,    This  hasn't  been  cut  for  1945,  but  cereal 
use  has  increased  so  manufacturers  must  stretch  their  sugar  supply.  Similar 
quota  restrictions  stand  on  containers.    The  amount  of  container  board  a 
manufacturer  gets  is  100  -oercent  of  the  amount  used' in  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  the  year  in  1942.     So  again  expanding  cereal  use  means  that  paper 
suToplies  v;ill  continue  short. 

America  at  peace  gets  artt)roximately  one-third  of  its  entire  protein 
supply  from  grain  foods.    And  this  T)rotein  becomes  highly  effective  in  com- 
bination with  such  foods  as  m,ilk,  eggs,  meat,  fish  or  cheese.    Whole  irheat 
and  enriched  bread  and  cereals  also  contribute  a  worthwhile  share  of  the 
S  vitamins. 


-  Round-U-o  - 


MACAROri  mTD'I    ■  • 

Fow  that  it's  time  to  get  out  the  recines  for  meat-extender  and  meat- 
alternate  dishes,  it's  good  to  knov/  that  macaroni,  s-oaghetti  and  noodles  are 
on  the  plentiful  fopd  list.     These  wheat  Tjroducts  have  been  a  number  one  meat 
stretcher  for  a  long  time. 


Most  people,  too,  are  sunorised  to  learn  that 
macaroni  and  spaghetti  Contain  as  much  as  thirteen 
percent  protein..  So  vrhen  these  macaroni  products 
are  combined. wit h  cheese  or  eggs  or  ground  neat, 
they,  not  only  sup-oly  a  lot  of  energy  but  they 
add  to  the  lorotein  of  the  dish. 

Spaghetti  and  macaroni  are  made  from 
hard  varieties  of  wheat,     "Durum"  wheat,  used 
for  our  choicest  macaroni  nroducts,  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  about  forty  years  ago  by 
Mark  Oarleton,  a  scientist  with  the  Department  of' 
Agriculture. 


',!     •  ■       ^  '«l>         ■  ■   
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Mr.  Carleton  had  travelled  in  Russia,  and  "because  he  was  a  "breeder 
of  wheat  he  thought  that  -the  hard  -whept  grov/n  on  the  Russian  plains  would 
flourish  in  our  Midv'rest.    He  "brought  some  of  this  hard  wheat  home  and  it 
does  grow  well  on  our  plains*  •  ■ 

Durum  wheat  is  particularly  good  for  macaroni  products  "because  of  its 
protein  content  and  color. *  a  durum  wheat  giving  a  light  yellow  color  to  these 
productso     It's  Crushed  into  a  fine  granular  form  called  semolina  ( sem-o-leen-a) 
Then  the  semolina    is  mixed  with  water  and  kneaded  into  a  smooth  dough.  The 
dough  is  forced  under  pressure  through  holes  in  a  cylinder  which  gives  the 
desired  shapes,  ..long  tu"bes  of  macaroni,  fine  threads  of  ■  vermicelli,  macaroni 
shells  or  alpha'bet  letters.  ■.  ■•■  - 

Foodies'  can  "be  made  of  semolina  or •  ordinar;/-  wheat  flour^  When  the 
amount  of  eggs  have  "been  added  according  to  federal  ' regulations,  noodles 
are  called  "egg  noodles", 

A  macaroni  or  snaghetti  dinner  can  "be  wellr- 
planned  and  nutritious.  '  Broa.dcasters  will  want  to 
TDoint  out  though  that  these  foods  are  soft-textured, 
"bland  in  flavor  and  colorless,    Accom-oanyirig  foods 
must  supply  the  missing  factors.    A  tossed  green 
salad  with  oil  dressing  adds  contrast  in  texture  . 
and  color  to  the  macaroni  dish.    The  dessert  at  this 
meal  might  he  on  the  light  side..ofresh  fruit  or  sher- 
het, 

-  Round-Up  - 
CAFDY  OF  THE  "MIDWAY" 

Our  "boys  and  girls  in  the  armed  forces  like  their  candy,., and  they're 
getting  their  suTorily  in  ma,ny  forms  and  at  various  supply  centers.     In  addi- 
tion to  arm.y  rations,  many  of  which  contain  candy,  m.emhers  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices huy  large  quantities , of  confectionery  products  through  PX"  s,   ship  serv- 

agencies.     So  that  there'll  "be  an  adequate,  stock  in 
these  places,  the'¥ar  Food  Administration  requires 
confectionery  manufacturers  to  set  aside  50  percent 
of  their  monthly  production,    From  this  reserve  the 
various  services, .make  lourchases  to  keep  the  overseas 
and  domestic  military  outlets  supplied. 

Allied  fighters  in  the. South  Pacific  even. get  the 
major  part  of  the  candy  made  hy  one  of  the  pineapple 
com-oanies  in  Honolulu,    Here' s  the  reason  why  this 
company ..  .which  never .  had  made-  candy, «, went  into 
the  "business. 

At  the  "beginning  of  the  war,  shinping  was  extremely 
scarce.     It  was  deemed  an  extravagant  use  of  availa'ble  freight  space  to 
transport ' sugar  from  Hawaii  to  the  mainland  and  have  it  returned  to  the 
Pacific  theatre  in  the  form  of  candy. 


ices  stores  and  similar 


ii'  /iL' 
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To  assure'  candy  "bars  for  the  South  Pacific  forces  and  to  eliminate 
cross—hauling,  it  was  recommenr'ed  that  Hawaiian  sugar  "be  manufactured  into 
candy  nea-rer  the  front  lines.    This  -Dinea-Dnle  Tjlant  in  Honolulu  offered  its 
helt)  to  the  army.     It  had  moat  of  the  machlnpry  and  adequate  sugar,  so  was 
given  the  jolD,    One  of  the  "ooTJular  confections  it  is  now  mai:ing  is  a  choco- 
late-coated-peanut  "bar.    The  Spanish- type  peanuts  used,  in  the  "bar  are  shipped 
from  Texas  to  Honolulu,  •  , -•  . 

-  Round-Up'  -  ■  '    •  ■  • 

"     THE  FAT  AI-T)  THE  LEM 

Butter,  margarine,  lard,  shortening  and  salad  oils  are  rationed  "because 
our  v/arti  ".e  a'o-oetite  and  our  military  needs  outrun  the  •  supply. 

Though  these  fats  and  oils  are  shorter,  none  of  us  need  go  hungry  for 
this  energy  food.    Tell  your  listeners  that  though  they  can't  always  get  the 
kind  they  prefer,  that  fats  can  be  alternated  measure  for  measure  in  many 
recipes.    And  as  scurc-s  of  en-rgy  the  different  cooking  fats  are  practically 
intsrchangeable. , .one  tablespoon  gives  100  calories.    Also  we  get  a  great 
deal  of  fat  in  our  daily  food  in  "invisible"  ways  as  in  milk,  cream,  fat 
meat  and  oily  fish,  egg  yolks,  cheese,  nuts,  nut  butters. . .even  avocados  and 
olives. 


Besides  energyi  fats  give  the  diet  a  "staying  |  • 

quality".    Eat  leaves  the  stomach  more  slowly    than  I  . 
other  kinds  of  foods  arid,  retards  the  digestion    of  '  ■-■--^'^■C  \ 

foods  when  used  in  combination  with  them.    Too  much         /^^""|^^^^c3sLcrO  ^' 
fat,  hov:ever,  may  result  in  undue  slowness  of  diges-        '^^^iil  ^-O^^ 
tion  and  in  digestive  upsets.      How  the  fat  is  used  " 

in  cooking  also  has  m.uch  to  do  w:th  its  ease  of  di-  ;  ^^!^/„,y 

gestion,     -00  much  heat  during  cooking  will    spoil  j 

the  flavor  of  fats,.,and  foods  cooked  with    them,  i  .  _ 


'■.'hen  fat  repches  the  sm.oking  point,  it  is 
breaking  dovm  chemically  and  gives  off  fumes  that 
irritate  the  nose  and  throat.    Food  cooked  in  smok- 
ing fat  is  harder  to  dige'st.    And  fats  that  have  reached  the  smoking  points 
get  rancid  more  quickly  if  they  are  saved  for  re-use. 

Another  point  for  broadcasters  to  stress  is  the  accurate  measuring  of 
fat.    More .  than  the  necessan'-  amount  can  result  in  greasy  gravies  and 

.sauces,  oily  "oasteries,  poor  biscuits  and  fallen 
-    -  i  cakes.    And  then  the  fat  is  used  as  a  seasoning 

^ — .       .  -         ^'or  vegetables,  add  it  just  before  the  vegetables 
j(  j.'        ''^     i  i     •''y  come  off  the  stove  or  after  they  have  been  put  in 
^'     f-^       '^^x  •        ^  serving  -dish.    This  way  the  cook  can  get  m.ore 
~     I  _   ^         :  flavoring  effect  from  less  fat.    And  to  be  thrifty 

-      •i.i;;;^. with'  sala-d  dressings,  add  them  at  the  last  minute,,, 
"  "         /-  ',•  -or  at  the,  table-  if  Dossible,  ,  This  keeps  the  dress- 

'%i,^-'^r  ^     /  •  I  ing  from  settling  to  the  botton  of  the  bowl  and 

!  being  left  -uneaten.    Flavorful  fa.ts,  such  as  butter, 
,  are  least- abundant  of  all;,  so  should  be  used  with 
"  foods  where  flavor  will  count  most. 
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Storage  is  another  factor  to  consider.     The  "best  way  to  keep  fats  is 
in  a  closely  covered  containerl"  in  a  dark  lolace  and  away  from  strong  flavored 
foods.    Most  fats  need  to  "be  cool,  although  some  cooking  fats  keep  well  at 
room  temperature.    Also,  fats  sa.ved  over  from  cooking  spoil  more  quickly 
than  new  fat,'    So  they  should  "be  kept  cold  and  used  as  soon  as  TDossihle, 

All  left-over  fat  can  "be  saved  to  use  again  unless  too  strong  in 
flavor  or  scorched.    The  flavor  of  lamlj,  mutton  and  other  such  fats  can  ''^e 
disguised  "by  combining  these  fats  with  onions  or  mixed  vegetalDles  or  hy 
using  them  as  shortening  in  the  crust  of  meat  pies  or  in  spice  cakes. 

Any  fat  that  can' t  "be  used  as  a  spread  or  in  cooking  should  "be  strained 
into  the  salvage,  can  and  turned  in  at  the  "butcher' s  counter.    The  v/ar  in 
the  Pacific  has  cut  off  an  important  source  of  our  fat  imports,  and  the 
us6d  kitchen  fats  turned 'in  "by  American  homemakers  end  up  in  munitions  or 
other  industrial  uses  vitally  important  to  the  war  X)rogram, 

■  ;    -  Round-Up  - 

CEUW  A3QUT.., 

I'air  play  is  one  of  the  things  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  army 
believes  in.     So  if  there's  to  "be  less  "butter  on  the  homefront,  the  army  can 
do  with  less  too.     In  1944  the  army  "bought  almost  13  percent  of  all  the  "butter 
produced.     This  year  the  army  intends  to  "buy,  onl3^  a 
little  over  12  percent  of  the  total  supply,      With  j  '  [ 

increased  loersonnel,  this  means  less  "butter  "oer  G-.I.  — n 
Each  man's  daily  two  ounces  of  "butter  have  been  cut  I  ■''      ^  \ 

to  about  l-l/s  ounces  a  day.    Personnel  overseas  will  /  "} 

get  even  less,  •       :  '  1 


But  the  Quartermaster  .Corps  hastens  to  add  that 
Joe  still  gets  a  good  share.    As  compensation,     the  .     '~~^~''-''^/ ; 

army  has  increased  the  Quantity  of  spreads  served  in        : • 
camps  here  and  in  the  frontline-  mobile  kitchens.  These     '  ' 

spreads  ship  well  and  the  pitch  is  the  more  the  merrier  i  ""'"r  \  '" "  "   

so  far  as  varieties  go .  ■ 

You  might  want  to  suggest  that  vour  listeners  take  a  tip  fram  the 
army  and  supplement  their  precious  butter,  suionly  with  a  variety  of  unrationed 
sToreadsa     Two  of  the  most  nlentiful  are  citrus  marmalade  and  apple  butter. 
Both  of  these  are  on  the  G.I,  bill  of  fare. 

'   \  -  Round-Up  - 

PLUG  FAT  SALVAGE  ^'-JBW  YOU  CAI^^ 

The  volume  of  used  household  fats  salvaged  is  showing  a  marked 
increase  from  the  low  of. late  1944,  according  to  E,  0, Pollock, 
Midwest  Regional  Director  for  the  Office  of  SupiDly,  ¥ar  Pood 
Administration,  Chicago,  But  the  tempo  of  the  war  is  increas- 
ing. And  the  more  firing  our  military  forces  do,  the  more  we 
need  used  fats.  They  arc  a  source  of  glycerine  needed  in  the 
manufacture  of  exDlo'sives  and  many  other  war  items. 
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mT'  S  U  A  BA& 

Paper,  like  handreds  of  other-  Aineric?in~made'  ite'ms,  is  d^ing  its  pirt 
to  wiri  the-  war.    Bat  we  v/onder  af  your'  listeners  ever  considered  paper  as 
a  crop  thal7  is  harvested  fron  the  soil.    The  crop,  of  codrse^  is  palpv/ood 
from  which  most  -DaiDer  is  mpde.    The  actual  cutting  of  pulpwood  in  the  for- 
est involves  rtlenty  of  hard  work, 

2?oday  a  large  amount  of  such  wood  is  "being  pr'oduC"ed  "by  older  men  and 

"boys  hot  of  draft  age  and  in  many  instances  "by  natri'oti'c  women,  too. 

Furthermore,  trucks  are  needed  to  haul  the  wood  to  the •paDer  mill  where  it 
can  "be  converted  into  -oaner  -Droducts,  and  trucks  reauire  tires,  gasolir.e, 
and  oil  in  addition  -to  drivers.    All  this  has  resulted  in  a  decided  drep  of 
■Dulpwood  stocks  throughout  the  country  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  our 
national  pa^Der  sut)ply, 

Next  to  gUn  cotton,  or  cellulose,  •feraft,  or  heavy  "brown  pat)er,  rav.l's 
high 'among  our -war  production  needs.    And  that's  where  homemakers  come  into 
the  picture,    lirfft,  or •  liner"board  is  used  in  packaging  food,  munitions, 
and  some  weapons -for  shipment  overseas,    Kraft  is  also  used  here  at  home 
to  make  -  yes,  you've  guessed  it  —  -oai^er  "bags..    But  there  isn't  enough  kraft 
for  corrugated  "boxes,  and  paper  "bags  at  the  sam.e  time. 

So  —  the  situation  calls  for  conservation  on  the 
part  of  American' s  home  front  armyc    Instead  of 
throwing  those  extra  pat)er  "bags  away,  save  them  ■ 
and  take  enough  of  them  with  you,  the  next  time  you 
gD  to  the  grocers,  to  hold  your  purchases.  This 
economy  action  will  conserve  the  storekeeper' s 
slender  sup-oly,  and  help  reduce  the  drain  of  much 
needed  kraft  from  war  shipping  and  industry o 

-  Round-Up  - 

&IVE  EUSBArDS  A  BREAK 

Some  time  when  you  want  to  pull  a  little  mail,  ask  your  listen- 
ers to  toll  you  v/ha't'  their  "biggest  pro"blems  are  vfhen  they  ask 
"huhhy"  to  do  the  shop-oihg.    The  -Duroose  of  such  a  suggestion 
is  not,  of  course,  to  give  the  "gals"  an  opportunity  to  relieve 
theii"  souls;  "bat  to  provide  you  with '  material  from  which  to  com~ 
pile  a  guide  for  hus"bands  vrho  occasionally  have  to  pick  up  the 
family  groceries. 

The  men  folks  are  likely  to  have  trou"ble  with-  ration  points, 
"compafative  values  of  tJackaged  foods,  and  "hrand  names.  And,  "be- 
ing in  a  hurry  usually  (est)ecially  if  wifey  calls  the  office  and 
asks  him  to  ston  and  shop  on  the  v/ay  home  from  work)',     the  Mr^ 
will  a-opreciate  instructions  on  how  to  find  what  he  wants  with- 
out too  much  hunting. 
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^TAKE  CAEE"LEAgLi:TS 


Metals,  machines  and -la'bGr -that  used  to  make  civilian  goods  are  now 
devoted  to  the  prodaction  of  war  weapons.    That  "After  Victory  Day",  when 
full  pi^o duct ioh  again  "begins,  for- electrical  irons,  vacuum  cleaners  and 
other'  household  eoui'Dment,  can  not  yet  "be  marked  on  the  calendar.    So  it's 
up  to  the  folks  at  home  to  make  their  x)resent  and  precious  equipment  last. 

The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  pre- 
pared a  'series- of  leaflets  on  the  proper  care  of  household  equipment.  One 
of  these  leaflets  tells  how  to  cle^.and  oil  and  get  maximum  use  of  vacuum 
cleaners  and  carof^t  sweeiDers,  ■  Another  leaflet  gives  advice  on  making  elec- 
tric Cords  last  longer.    Still  another  gives  pointers  on  how  to  protect 
and  repair  household  ruTsher  articLes, . .such  as  galoshes,  garden  hose,  hot 
water  "bottles,  etc. 

If  Tyou  want  to  incorporate- statements  from  these  leaflets  in  your 
"broadcasts,  just  write  the  Regional  Office  of  the  War  Food  Administration, 
Marketing  Reports  Division,  5  South  Wa"bash  Avenue,  Chicago  3,  Illinois, 
for  your  free  copy  of  all  or  any  one  of  the  leaflets.    Order  the  pu"blica- 
tion  "by  numlDer'and  title:     "Take  Care  of  Household  Ru"b"ber",  Ko.  AWI-7; 
"Take  Care  of  "Vacuum  Cleaners  and  Caroet  Sweepers",  AWI-19;  "How  to  Make 
Your  Electric  Cords  Last  Longer",  AWI-20. 

lou  may- want-  to  recommend  these  folders  to  your  listeners,  "but  tell 
them  to  write  the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D,  C,.     Our  regional  office  supply  is  limited, 

_  ■_  _^    „  J      '  ~  Round-Up  - 

j   MIPyrESTERl"  Mj^J-KET  BASKET 

ReiDorters  .at  -all  the  Midwestern  wholesale 
fruit  and  vegeta"ble  markets  this  week  included 
ca"b"bage  in  their  list  of  FoodBulletin  Sioecials, 
jCincinnati, "  for  exara-ole,  urged  consumer  publicity 
lonthis  particular  item,  reporting  25  carloads 
jof  ca'b'bage  on  track  .-on.  January  25,  vdth  prices 
'tending  downward  and  "buyers  slow  a"bout  taking  it, 
even  at  reduced  prices.,. 

Also  on  the'  good  "buy  list  this  week  were  lettuce,  "broccoli,  and  all 
kinds  of  greens,     SuD-olies  of  ice"berg  head  lettuce  have  increased  mater- 
ially, and  the  price  has  droDTDed  some. 

In  'so me:,.in stances,  the  supply  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  has  decreased 
to  such  an-  extent  that  t)rices  have  co.me  up  to  the  ceiling  and  are  holding 
there,    Detroit  reported  tangerines  were  going  out  slowly  and  prices  had 
dropr)ed  a  little,    A-DT;les  continue  in  good  supD'iy,  "but  prices  are  staying 
at  or  near  ceilings. 

Stocks  of  potatoes  on  January  1  were  su"b s t ant i ally  lower  than  the 
year  "before  all  over  the  nation,  and  particularly  in  the  Midwest.  The 
demand  for  seed  spuds  developed  i!?uch  earlier  this  year  than  usual. 
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THE  Tmim  OF  THE  MILD  OATS 


^  K')vels  have  "been  "built  around  the' human  tendency 

to  sow  "wild  oats".    The  sx»ot  on  the  glebe  where  the 
first  were  sown  hasn't  "been  marked  yet. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  plant  world,    ¥e    don' t 
know  rf  or  sure  the  native  country  of  the  wildcat  that's 
supposed  to  "be  the  original  of  all  x>resent  species. 
However,  oats  have  long  "been  associated  with  Scotland, 
They  were  eaten  there  even  "before  the  invasion  of 
Britain  "by  the  Romans,    And  from  a  national  dish  in 
Scotland,  oatmeal  has  gone  around  the  world. 

Today,  oatmeal  is  a  standby  cereal  in  American  homes,    K'or  is  it  pre- 
ferred sectionaliy  since  a"bout  92  out  of  every  100  grocery  stores  in  the  ■ 
country  stock  it.     If  there  is  any  section  where  the  demand  falls  a  little 
off  the  average,  it  is  in  the  southeastern  r>art  of  the  United  States, 

Right  now  oatmeal  is  one  of  our  plentiful  foods.     The  oat  harvest  in 
1944 /was  well  over  a  "billion  "bushels.    That  puts  oats  second  to  corn  in  size 
of  our  cereal  crops,,, with  wheat  in  third  nlace.    Unlike  vrheat  though,  only 
a  v^^ry?mall  percentage  of  the  oat  cro-o  is  used  as  human  food,., less  than  4 
Dercent,'"  About  530  million  "bushels  of  wheat  are  used  as  food  in  this  coun- 
try.    In  contrast,  representatives  of  the  cereal  industry  reports  that  only 
51  million  "bushels  of  oats  will  "be  used  to  process  oatmeal ,.  .the  food  form 
for  oats.    Each  "bushel  of  ^ats  yields  only  a"bout  13  and  -a  half  pounds  of 
finished  product.  •.  Eut  the 'resulting  688  million  pounds  of  oatmeal  mean  nearly 
5  pounds  for  every  American.  The  remaining  portion  left  from:^  the  milling  of  ' 
oatmeal  plus  the  rest  of- the  oat  crop  is  used  primarily  for  livestock"  feed. 
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In  milling  oats,  tnly  the  fi'bi'ous  hall  and  adhering  portions  are  removed. 
The  germ  and  other  high-vitamin  and  mineral-rich  portions  are  left.    Thus  oat- 
meal ranks  nutritionally  as  a  whole  grain  cereal  rather  than  as  a  highly  milled 
prsdact.     Oatmeal  is  considered  richer  than  v*iole  wheat  in  thiamine  and  is  a 
good  source  of  ir»n«    Oatmeal,  like  other  foods  in  the  cereal  class,  is  an  im- 
■aortant  source  of  energy^  valua'ble  for  its  al»undance,  economy,  ease  of  diges- 
tion and  "bland  flavor.    Oatmeal  i's  also  an  important  source  of  protein.  And 
when  cereals  are  combined  with  a  little  milk,  meat  or  eggs,  the  diet  is  pro- 
vided with  good  quality  protein. 

Oatmeal  adds  variety  to  the  "breakfast  cereals.    Right  now,  too,  it  has. 
special  value  as  a  "meat  extender"  "because  it  can  "be  used  in  meat  loavesi 
patties  and  croquettes.    Oatmeal  also  has  a  place  ..as.  a  dessert, »«as  an  ingredient 
in  Cookies  and  in  "baked  paddings  with  fresh  or  dried  fruits  and  ri'ats, 
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APPLE  "Ainr"  DAYS 

Dead-of-winter  days  call  for  warm  ecprtle  dish«s  as  well  as  raw  apples  to 
crunch  "by  the  fire  while  the  wind  roars  down  the  chimney.    Why  not  suggest  te 
youir listeners  such  com"binatidn6  as  apioles  scalloped  with  sweet  potatoest  fried 
apiDles  with  pork  sausage,  apt)le  stuffing  with  low-point  sparerihs,  applesauce 
with  ginger"bread  (it  takes  less  sugar  than  almost  any  other  cake) 

The  East  produces  Vinesaps,  Delicious,  All3ermarle 
Pit)T)inS|  Mclntoshes,  Baldwins,  York  Imperials,  Northern 
Spies,  Stayman  ¥inesaT>s,  and  Rome  Beauties,  Eastern 
varieties  travel  to  market  as  far  west  as  St,  Louis, 
This  year  the  winter  ap-oles  found  ih  fruit  "bins  and 
stands  east  of  the  Missia8iT>pi  are  smaller  sized 
than  usual  "but'  in  good  supT)ly, 

The  Forthwest  gives  us  V/inesatJS,  Delicious, 
Yellow  Iffewtons,  and  Rome  Beauties,  shipping  them 
nation-wide,    While  aniDles  of  the  western  crop  this 
year  are  excellent • in  size  and  quality,  civilians  will 
not  "benefit  one  hundred  percent,    A  new  war  food  order 
calls  for  all  Vinesaps,  Delicious,  and  Yellow  Kewtow  in 
Washington  and  Oregon- to  "be  set  aside  for  the  armed  services.    As  a  result, 
a"bout  40  percent  of  extra  fancy  and  fancy  grades  will  go  to  our  fighting  men 
and  women.    The  "balance  will  "be  released  for  civilians. 

Of  the  varieties  on  the  market, ...Rome  Beauties  ar'e  for  cooking  only,,* 
Delicious  strictly  for  eating  out-of-hand  or  raw  iji  fruit  cups  and  salads. 
Any  of  the  rest  are  good  for  all-purpose  serving,  . 

Total  commercial  production  of  winter  apples  amounted  to  at)proximately 
101  million  "bushels.  Of  these,  Delicious  led  with  22  million. . .Vinesaps  and 
McIntosh«8  followed  with  15  and  11  million  respectively. 
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For' the  winter  fruit  ."bowl  suggest  loears.  Pears 
are  r)lentiful  and  cheaper  this  year  than  they  were  ' 
last.    The  numher  in  storage  on  Dccemher  fi^st  hit 
an  all-time  high,  and  while  the  suiDply  has  since 
dwindled  there'll  be  pears  on  the  njarket  until  May, 

Our  winter  c!r6p  comes  almost  entirely  from  the ' 
Vr<;st  Coast  —  V'ashing'ton,  Oregon  and  California,  • 
Varieties  include  Bosc,  Winter  Felis,  Anjous,  and 
some  Comice,.,a  large  sT>ecialty  pear,  usually  e'aten 
with  a  spoon.  ,  " 


The -War  Food  Administration  has  no  set-aside 
order  on  pears  since  there. are  enough  to  assure  the  armed  services  of  their.- 
Just  share  and  leave  nlenty  for  civilians.     In  normal  times,  we  exported  many 
of  the  ^iinter  Felis  variety  to  European  countries,  "but  shipping  space  now  de- 
mands more  precious  cargo,    •'^ -'hat  pears  leave  the  country  usually  go  to  naval 
shiT)S.  _  ■    '■  •  ■         ■  ■ 
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KEAVE  HOE 

Here  are  some  facts  that  point  ud  the  need  for  continuing  victory  gardens. 
Militar^'-'  arid  lend-lease  requirements  will  siphon  off  one-half  of  the  canned 
fruits,  somewhat  less  than  half  of  the  dried  fruits,  oner- third  of  the'  canned 
vegetables  and  practically  all  the  dehydrated  vegetables  from  the  1944-45  padc. 

Since  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  suitable  for  overseas  ship- 
ment under  war  conditions,  we.  have  to  send  canned  and  dried  products.  So 
civilians  will  continue  to  de-oend  more  on  fresh,  frozen  and  home  canned  products 
as  long  as  military  and  lend-lease  reauirements  are  high. 

And  that  record  set  by  victory  gardeners  in  1944  is  worth  repeating. 
There  were  an  estimated  18  an^i  a  half  million  rural,  and  suburban  gardens  last 
year,    ^vhat' s  more,  home  canners  accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the  total  civilian 
suToply  o"f  canned  vegetables  and  two-thirds  of  the  canned  fruits.  .In  nearly  25  ' 
mlMion  households  there  was  som.e  canning  "done  with  a  total  output  of  well 
over  3  billion  quarts  of  home  nreserved  food, 
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SEEDS  "ITH  BEEEDirC 


^■.Tien  the  farmer  or  victory  gardener "se-lects  a  package  of  beet  seeds  at 
the  store,  he  knovfs  that  the  cron  from  them  will  be  beets  not  carrots.  This 
faith  in  the  purchase  of  correctly  labeled  seeds  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  seed 
law  x)assed  by  Congress  in  1912  and  administered  by  the  U.  S,  De>artment  of 
Agriculture,    This  first  act  only  regulated  imported  sccds^     In  1926,  an 
amendment  v/as  added  forbidding  false  advertising  or  labels  on  seed  shit)ped 
from  one  state  to  another. 


Then  the  Federal  Seed  Act  of  1?39  required  that  all  vegeta^Dle  seeds_ 
shWed- in  interstate  "commerce  had  to  iDe  laheled  as  to  exact  varietur.  This 
Feairal  Seed- Act  is  '-otimsxily  a  Wuth-in-laheling  law.    Standards  of  germma- 
tiorwere  also  set -at).;  If  the  nnmb^r  of  vegetable  seeds  that  will  germinr.te 
is  -b^low  the  standard  required,  the  seeds  must  he  marked  with  the  words,  Selow 
Standard", 

-    :-In  the  same  law  in  1939.  field  seeds,  such  as  clover,  alfalfa,  corn,  etc., 
have  to  he  laheled  to  show  their  quality.     This  stress  on  variety  and  quality 
for  field  "seeds  is'  imiDortant  hecause  the  farmer  can  then  pick  the  seed  test 
adaT)ted  to  the  climate  and  soil  conditions  of  his  locality. 

-  WhUe  the  Federal  Seed  Act  applies  only  to  seed  shipped  in  interstate 
■co'irim-erce,^  m^y  states  have  made  their  own  seed  laws  conform  with  the  Federal 
law;  "  In  the  last  -fiscal  year,  46  states  .cooperated  with  the  Federal  government 
■to-  make  theii'  see'd  .'inspections  .tie  in  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Seed 
Act.''  _  '  ■ 

The  first  time  interstate  seed  shii^wrs  do  not  comply  with  the  Federal 
Seed  Act  they  receive  a  warning.     If  they  repeat  the  violation,  the  War  Food 
Administration  may  recommend  prosecution  to  the  United  States  Attorney.  An- 
other protective  feature  of  the  law  is  that  seed  may  he  removed  from  the  mar- 
ket if  it  is  unfit  for  Planting,  . 
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V  :  ■■•  ■ '"Therfe^  s  not  much  glamour  associated  \nth  saving 
■'Used- cooking  fats.  But  it  might  erse  the  monotony  of 
this  household  task 'to  know  that  baivaged  fat  can  he 
converted 'into  nece  ssary '  military  medicines. T:i&re  is 
tannic  acid  used  in  the  treatment  of  powder  and  gaso- 
line harns,  insulins  "used  in' the  treatment  of  shocks. 
•  vaccines,  antiseptics  a.nd"  ointments, 

•.•■'The -need  for  salvaging"  fat  will  contiAue  impqr- 
tant  'unt'il  the  conelasion  of  the' v/ar  with  JaT:an.  It 
is  from  areas  held  hv  Jaioan,  not  Germany,  that  a  good 
percentage  of  our  inedihle  fats  and  oils  once  came. 


1^  \-^~ 


.  The  salvaged  fat  turned  in  to  the  hutcher  need  not  he  the  clean  type 
that  can  he  used  again  as  a  seasoning  or  for  frying.    Keep  fat  that  is  going 
to  he  reused  in  a  container  in  the  refrigerator.    Eave  ano-'cher  container  for 
dark  br  o'th^r  ■  unusahle  fats  In  some  handy  place  in  the  kitchen. 


-  Eound-Up  - 


FOBE  AI-^D  AFT 


Many  factories  throughout  the  coontry.  have  availed  themselves  of  the  War 
Food  Admir.istration' s  technical  advice  on  setting  up  plant  cafeterias,  and  the 
results  really  read  like  a  l^efore  and  after  story. 

•  ■ 

•    For  instance,  there's  one  factory  in  "the  farm  section  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
where  the  workers  can' aWes  for"pies  and  make  vinegar  a-nd  f  ^^^^f  i^^^'^ 
until  this  month,  the  only  lunchroom  the  workers  in  the  f^'^^^'^^'^l'l^^ 
room- with  old  long  wooden,  ta-bles  a^d  Whes.  .At  one  end. of  the  room  a  little 
cooking' could  ^e  done  over  a.  .small  oil  stove  with  a  tiny,  portable  oven.  , 


The.  farm  women,  who  constitute  90  isercent  of  all 
the' emT)loyees,  had  to  Turing  their  lunches  every  day. 
Ard  sirce  their  working  day  "begins- very  early  in  the  , 
morning,  thev  had  to  i^ack.  lunches  for  themselves  while 
it  was  still  dark.    Fo  milk  was.  available  at  the.;Lunch-  , 
room  as  .there  vras  no-  vray -to  keen  it  cold,,  .  •     ..  .. 

*  The  J'af-ter"  -part  of  this-  story  came  just  recently. 
This  whole  factory  is  moving  into  a  new  "building  right 
across  the  way  from  the  Oxd  one..    The  cafeteria  and 
kitchen  weren't  oyerlook^d  in  the  plans.  ..The  manage-  ^ 
m en t  called  on  t-^e  Var  Food  Adir-inistration' s  Industrial 
Feeding  Soecialist-s  to  help- -plai;  a  modern  kitchen  with 
electrical  eoui-oment  and  recommend  menus.      The  workers 
will  "be  able  "to  •lDiiy-.ho:t  nutritious  lunches  ev^ry  day  at 
a  low  cost.     They  will  eat , them  .at  tables- for-: four  in  a 
colorful  restful  cafeteria.     The  women  are  as  thrilled 
with  the  prospect  of  these  hot  meals  as  they  are  hapr.y 
to  help  out  at  the  plant. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  many 
plants  all  over  the  United  States.. .a  chance _for  workers  to  secure  the  balanced 
meais  needed  for  health  and.  vigor.  .    .  ..     .  . 

-  Round-Up  -  * 

'  ,  r.  ..  .  .    '         TE  i.'Sath::r  is  soupy     '  ', 

"  '  :  In  mena  arithmetic,  niW  veath.r  plus  llttli' meat  add^ up  ^^^^l^^'' 
Yoama.y  want  to  -suggest  to  j..,ur  listeners  fish  chowders,  chill,  tean  or-pea 
souos  with  accent;  on  the  peas.  .  .    .  .  .  .  . 

^.^hole  and  split-peas  are  plentiful  and  well  distributed  to  martcets  over 
tv^e  nation,    \fhite-  d-rv  beans.  vA^ile  .a.  -bit  on  the  light  sight,  will  appear  on 
grocers^  shelves  more-  ofte^i  than  no.t..... shortages  are  likely  to  be  temporary., 
nnto  beans,  are       t^e  .lentd.ful  11. t.  in  some  parts  of 

the  southwest,  '^nd-  other  reg-ions  whe^e  they' r.e  popular, 
beans  come  .to.  u^.from  •So:uth  of.  the  .Barder.  and  since  shiomng  ^^^f  .JJ  J^^^' 
so  are  these  beans  in  some  Forth^rn  markets.    But  whenever  your  listeners  can 
g^l.  the-;,,  they'll  find  either  lentils  or  black  .beans  make  luscious  soups 
TDarticularly-annetizing  when  .-served  with  a  bright  ,cari^-ou-  tquch       slice  oi 
le.mon  or  hard  cooked  egg.  .  .  ,  ■      .  ,       •  •  :  :  .  .:  .f       .     .  •  ; 


-  Round-Up  - 
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BE  SAUCE-Y  ^'im  TOFGUE 

Mild  tongae  needs  a  "bit  of ,  saace*      All  tongue  meat  whether  veal,  lamlD, 
."beef"  or  pork  has  a  delicate  flavor  that  goes  well  with  raisin,  horseradish, 
sweet  mustard,  mushroom  or  mint  sauce, ,.^ith  sweet  peptper  relish,  mustard., 
pickle,  or  any  tart  jelly*  .  . -■ 

Most  meat  counters  are  displaying  rationr-free  tongue  these  days.  4  .fresh, 
cured  and  smoked.    And  lorecooked  or  pickled  tongue,  also  ration  free,  in  tin 
or  glass  is  on  many  grocery  shelves.    When  you  give  your  listeners  recines 
for  this  variety  meat,  you' 11  want  to  stress  the  difference  in  preparation* 

Fresh  tongue  should  "be  simmered  for  about  three  or  four  hours,  then, 
skinned  and  sliced,   'And  t)art  of  the  cooking  water  can  "be  used  in  making  a 
gravy  or  mushroom  sauce  for  the  meat.    If  the  tongue  is  smoked,  soak  it  over- 
night, •  Then'  Cover  it  with  fresh  water  and  "bring  to  the  "bpiling. point.  Then 
discard  this  water.    Repeat  several  times  if  the  water  tastes  very  salty., 
Vhen  you' re  ready  to  cook  the  tongue  add  fresh  water  and  cook  slov/ly  until  the 
tongue  is  tender, 

-•  ■       ■  -As  for  the  sup-oly, ,  .retail  ma.rkets  in  places  close  to  _  packing  plant 
centers  are  likely  to  have  more  of  this  Variety  meat  than  distant  regions, 

■'There's  no  set-aside  order  on  tongues,  reserving' them  for  the  armed  services, 
"but  cooked  tongues  are  popular  with  our  fighting  men'  and  women,  and  goodly- 
amounts  go  to  them.    Jellied  tongue,  tongue  loaf  and  other  spiced  forms  ship 
well  -and  stand  in  high  favor  with  allied  countries.  ' 

-  Round-Up  - 

\         FOOD  FEI,SERVATIOIv^  PROGRAM  '.' 

As  we  mentioned  in  a  recent  edition  of  Radio  Round-Up,  plans  are  "being 
developed  for  another  season' s  activity  in  food  preservation  during  the  fresh 
fruit  and  garden  season. 

According  to  the  -nrogram  outlined  T^y-  food  nreservation  specialists  in 
the  Var  Food  Administration,  "orimary  o"bjectives  of  the  proposed  program  are: 
(1)  '  To  assist  in  develot>ing  effective  outlets,  including  shcool  lunch  x>ro- 
granis,  for  commodities  in  seasonal  or  local  a"bundance;  (s)     To  utilize  local 
sumluses  and  prevent  waste  of  commodities  at  central  markets  and  distributing 
centers;  and  (3)     To  promote  genprally  more  effective  utilization  of  food 
"sun-olies*  • 

•  '  It"  will  "be  well  to  kee-o  these  objectives  in  mind  in  all  forthcoming  . 

discussions  or  program  features  on  the  Droduction  of  food  in  victory  gardens 
and  in  the  "oreservation  of  that  food  for  use  next  winter.    Because  it  is 
around  these  three  main  objectives  that  all  coordinated  activity  in  home  pro- 
duction and "preservation  of  food  again  this  year  will  be  centered, 

-  In  the  Middlewest;  or  Corn  Belt'Region,'  the  War  Food  Administration, 
through  cooperation  with  State  Universities,  Extension  Services,  Office  of 
Education,  Nutrition  Committees,  etc,,  the  food  preservation  specialists  will 


assist  interested  organized  groups  and  agencies  to  vIbd.  the  food  preservation 
TDrogram  which  "best  meets  their  needs. 


Sach    assistance  may  include: 

1,  Improving  and  standardizing  food  preservation  practices,  to  accumulate 
and  disseminate  authentic  inforjnation  for  domestic  and  community  food  process- 
ing o'oerations,  and  to  assist  with  laboratory  and  workshop  instruction  to  meet 
the  needs  of  such  groups,  as: 

(a)  Sunervisors  and  workers  in  institutional  food  preservation  centers, 
(h)     Supervisors  of  food  loroduction  v/ar  training  centers  under  the 

administration  of  the  State  3oard  of  Vocation  Education. 

(c)     Sunervisors  of  community  canning  centers  and  other  individuals 

supervising  food  preservation  programs. 

2,  To  train  and  conduct  pressure  cooker  and  retort  testing  clinics, 

3,  To  assist  with  planning  and  securing  equipment  for  community  units. 

To  do  this,  the  V'ar  Food  Administration  food  ^reservation  specialists 
will  cooperate  with  State  Colleges,,  State  Zxtension  V'orkers,  the  Office  of 
Education,  and  other  local  agencies  and  non-T)rofit  grouTos  in  planning  and  con- 
ducting food  preservation  programs,  in  organizing  state  and  local  food  preser- 
vation planning  committees,  community  food  -oreservation  iDrojects,  workshops, 
and  training  courses. 

Special  emphasis  will  "be  placed  on  develo-oment  of  food  r)f eservation  units 
in  lov/-incone  areas  where  foods  for  community  and  child  feeding  programs  can 
"be  nrocessed  and  distrihuted, 

^'/ithin  the  states,  the  "orogram  will  "be  conducted  mainly  "by  food  s-oecial- 
ists  and  nutritionists  from  the  State  Colleges,  State  Nutrition  Committees, 
and  the  Service  de-oartments  of  -ouhlic  utilities  or  other  similarly  interested 
agencies.     These  grouT>s  will  v^ork  with  local  and  community  leaders  who  in  turn 
vdll  conduct  the  actual  ot>eration  of  the  food  -oreservation  -orograin. 

-  Round-Ut)  - 


OT  FEOZZr  FISH 

The  advance  in  food  freezing  techniques  has  "been  a  major  factor  in  en- 
abling the  fishing  industry  to  maintain  quality  and  flavor  in  frozen  sea-food 
and  has  helped  make  large  stores  of  frozen  fish  available  now  when  other 
high-protein  foods  are  scarce. 

The  "ar  Food  Administration  emphasizes  the  important  service  rendered 
to  the  public  by  the  application  of  the  freezing  process  to  most  varieties 
of  fish.      The  IrV'ar  Food  Administration  points  out  that  none  of  the  oldtime 
prejudices  against  frozen  fish  as  inferior  in  taste  and  variety,  as  well  as 
less  safe  for  consumption,  have  any  basis  in  fact  at  present. 


Freezing  is  one  of  the  most  important  methods  of  preservation  of  food. 
Today,  fish  are  frozen  under  rigid  supervision,  with  Municipal,  State,  and 
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Federal  laws  governing  .everyt  stepraf  ithe  'prDcess.    Research-  experiments,  have  : 
shown  the  proper  teimopratarcs  at  which  to  freeze  sea-foods,  and- have  developed  : ■ 
safe  methods  for  their  storage  and  transportation. 

Methods  of  quick-freeze  at  extremely  low  temperatures  which  prevent  the 
formation  of  large  ice  crystals  and- actuallS^  imprdVe  the  •  teJcture  of  the  .product 
have  "been  adopted  "by.  the  •  industry,    Frozen  fish  of f(=red' to  consumers  , in  mar-i^  .  . 
kets  throughout  the  country  today  is :  a  urodudt  of  high  quality^'    .  . 

■  ..     .     ,  -  R^und-Up  - , 

-  M I  DWESTm^  MARKET  BASKET:  '  y  ^ 

Cahbage  was  generally  among  the 
list  of  hest  buys"  in'  fresh  vegetables 
in.  the  Midwest  thisrweekj.  although 
at  one  or  two  points,  prices  were 
not.  quite  as,  low  as  they  have  "been 
in  recent  weeks,    -  . 

With  many  p.oihtSi  expecting  liberal.-  .. 
■supplies  of  cabbage  again  next . \ireekj  . 
homemakers  might  well,  consider  making 
increased  use  of  this  favorite 
American  vegetable  at.  the, presently 
attractive  prices,.  ,  ^ 

A  fair  sized  list  of  tther  vegetables  in  good  supply  and  very  reasonably^ 
priced  were  also  reiDorted  at  the  various  wholesale. markets,  ..Head  lettuce,  ■ 
celery,  escarole    and  cauliflower  deserve-,  special  mention,  .  Ordinarily,- 
cauliflower  rates  among  the .  so-called  "luxury'.'  items,  but    it    could  hardly, 
be  r»iaced  in  that  class  this  .week,  especially  in  Cincinnati  and  Minneapolis, 
Homemakers  in^  these  two  citi.es  found  plentiful  sup-Dli^s  of  .."flower"  which 
fitted  very  v/ell  into  moderate  cost  budgets, 

Tew  ceilirg  lorices  went  into  effect  the  first  of  the  month  on  certain 
Florida  vegetables,  including  -ne-Dpers,  egg  plant,  and  snap  beans.    At  most 
centers,  egg  plant  and  peD-oers  were  in  light  sut)ply  and  sold  right  at  maxi- 
mum levels.    Abnormally  cold  weather  resulted  in  some  freezing. damage  to 
these'  two  vegetables  at  the  Chicago  market,  which  also  tended  to  aggravate 
the  light  supt)ly  situation  in  that  section,. 

Plenty  of  apples  xvere  available  and  remained  ^ood  buys  in  relation  to 
other  fruits.    Oranges  were  temporarily  in  light  supply  at  Cincinnati  and 
Cleveland,  but  larger  sCipPlieg  are '  erpec ted  next  week".    Price's  of  oranges  ,^ 
returned  to  ceiling  levels  at  Cincinnati .    All  classes  of  citrus  fruit  were. . 
higher  at  Chicago,  "  .  '  '  '  :     .  ' 

-  Round-Up  - 
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IT'S  C0R1T> , .  .AFP  AMERICAN  ,    *  • 

In  what  looks  to  "be  a  serial  on 
cereals  in  Radio  Round-Up,  we  can't  over- 
look a  chapt-'-r  on  corn.    Pages  could  "he 
witten  about  the  part  this  grain  has 
played  in  the  western  world.    Maize,  or 
corn,  meant  life  for  many  Indian  tribes 
and  was  featured  in  their  ceremonial s» 
It  was  sustenance  to  the  first  settlers 
in  the  new  world,  and  corn  "husking  "bees" 
in  pioneer  days  offered  one  pf  the  chief 
OT)portuhi ties  for  social  life. 

Unlike  .wheat  and  rice  and  oats, 
which  are  products  of.  the  old  world,  corn 
is  part  of  the  history  of  American  civili- 
za.tion« ,  .one  of  our  heritages  from  the 
Indiana,    The  wild  parent  plant  has  never 
"been  discovered,  "but  Indian  corn  appears 
to  have  originated  on  the  -nlateaus  and 
foothills  of  Central  America  and  south- 
eastern Mexico. 

It  was  an  imt>ortant  factor  in  building  the  Inca  and  Aztec  civili- 
zation*    Indians,  as  far  north  as  Colorado,  east  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  as  far  south  as'  Argentina,  raised  corn  as  a  major  source  of 
their  food  supply*..  " 


WAR  fOOD  ADMimSTRATlON 

Office  of  Disfribuflon 
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The  Indians  taught  the  first .settlens  how  to  raise  and  ase  corn. 
The  Spanish  introduced  corn  to  Euro^oe,  and  the  Protuguese  distri'buted  it 
along  the  African  coast  and  pro'ba'bly  to  China  and  India. 

Due  to  the  war,  we  don't  have  current  figures  on  i:he  world  harvest 
of  corn.    But  ordinarily  the  United  States  grows  ahout  60  percent  of  the 
v/orld  crop.    Last  vear  the  harvest  in  this  country  was  over  3  "billion 
"bushels... the  largest  in  our  history  and  53  million  "bushels  over  the  pre- 
vious record  croio  in  1942, 

Only  a"bout  7  percent  of  this  crot)  will  "be  used  as  dirt^ct  food.  In 
contrast  a'bout  half  of  our  ^^fheat  crot)  and  5  percent  of  the  oat  crop  will 
"be  used  as  food.      The  greater  share  of  our  corn,,, 88  percent, ,, will  "be 
fed  to  livestock  and  poultry.    The  remainder  will  go  for  seed  and  non-food 
industrial  purposes, ., starch,  for  example. 

Corn  is  esnecially  imr)ortant  as  food  in  the  south  in  the  form  of  grits, 
pone  and  "bread.    The  amount  used  in  the  south  is  much  greater  than  in  other 
sections  of  the  country,  "but  on  a  national  average  we  eat  a'bout  33  pounds 
of  corn  meal  and  flour  a  year,    A'bout  another  three  pounds  per  person  is 
eaten  in  the  form  of  hora:iny,  grits  and  breakfast  cereals. 

Our  most  popular  corn  meal  dish  —  corn'bread  or  johnny  cake  —  was 
derived  from  the  Irtdian  reciDe.    According' to  some  stories,  johnny  cake  was 
first  called  "journey  cake".    ¥hen  the  Indians  -oreDared  for  a  journey,  they 
made  their  coarsely  ground  corn  meal  into  a  thin  "batter  and  "baked  it  on  hot 
stones.    Then  they  packed  the  cake  to  carry  as  food  along  the  route. 

Because  of  our  "bumner  corn  crop,  there  will  "be  plenty  o,f  cornmeal, 
flour,  hominy,  gi-its,  "brpakfast  cereals. . .also  starch — for'  food  this  year. 
Corn  sirup  and  corn  sugar  will  "be  in  "bpttpr  supply  than  last  year.  Com 
sweeteners  are  preferred  in  certain  types  of  candy  and  icing  for  "bakery 
goods  because  of  their  effect  on  texture  and  flavor.     In  ice  crpam,  too, 
corn  sugar  produces  a  product  v;ith  a  fine  crpamy  texture,    I'fliile  our  pro- 
duction of  corn^^sirups  and  ^ugar  is  high,  there  vron't  "be  enough  for  all 
civilian  demands  "because  we  must  share -our  sun-nlies  with  military  and  ex- 
port requirement?.  '  ■ 

-  Round- Up  - 

A  LOOK  BEF0B5  YOU  SPEAK 

In  Radio  Round-Up  we'  try  to  -  explain  what  foods  are  in  seasonal  a"bun-  • 
dance  and  what  foods,  due  to  wartime  conditions,  are  scarce.     In  case 
you're  a'bout  to  suggest  tanioca  "oudding  for  a  family  dessert.,, or  in  case 
you've  noticed  that  tapioca  is  missing  from  the  grocers'   shelves. . .here  is 
the  story  on  the  present  suprily.    There  are  still  small  quantities  of 
tapioca  alloca.ted  for  civilian  use.    But  the  amount  availa'ble  is  so  small 
that  your  listeners  pro"ba"bly  won't  "be  a"ble  to  find  any  ta.pioca  at  retail 
stores. 
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Firet  of  the  industrial  uses  for  tnT)ioca  are  now  very  high, 

TaDloca  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  making  of  adhesives,  pharma- 
ceuticals and  the  jelly  coating  on  -Dhotographic  films. 

Also,  the  -Dlant  that  gives  us  tapioca  is  not  grown  in  this  country. 
Our  tapioca  at  -oresent  cones  chiefly  from  Brazil  and- the  dominican  republic 
in  the  '.'est  Indies,    The  large  roots  of  the  manioc  or  cassava  shruh  are 
processed  into  granular  or'-oellet  tapioca  forms.    This  manioc  plant  is 
native  to  South  America  although  it  is  ncw'grown#in  many  tropical  countries 
throughout  the  world.    The  war  stOTjped  our  imports  from  the  £ast  Indies, 

So  since  shi-oping  restrictions  limit  the  supply  now  coming  into  this 
countr;,r,  and  with  war  industrial  demands  taking  most  of  the  available  tapi- 
oca, there  will  be -few  tapioca  puddings  for  the  home  folks, 

A  1^0 te  jibout       Arrowroot,  axwther  of  our  starch  foods,  is  also  in  limited 
Arrowroot  sup-oly.    Arrowroot  cones  from  the  roots  of  the  maratana 

shrub,  Ve  get  out  stocks  from  the  British  Vest  Indies  and 
shipping  is  restricted  now.  Of  course,  it  isn't  the  usual 
thing  to  ask  for  arrowroot  at  the  grocery  store, 

Ve  get  our  arrowroot  as  an  ingredient  in  pudding  mixes  and 
in  c^^reals  for  Infants,    This  fine  powder  is  one  of  our  most 
easily  digested  starches,  and  manufacturers  of  crackers, 
Cookies  and  this  cakes  also  use  it  to  give  their  Droducts 
a  fine  texture  stX)&  delicate  flavor, 

"  Bound-Up  - 


RS-sEsn^^  ms  victory  row 

American  seeds  are  going-  to  helv  the  Russians  "bring  back  into  produc- 
tion the  rich  land  of  the  Ukraine,      Already  20  thousand  tons  of  seeds, ,, 
enough  to  fill  two  cargo  shi-os , , .have  started  on  their  way  from  this  country 
in  time  for  Sovi'^t  snring  nlanting.    This  is  the  first  half  of  an  agreed 
upon  yearly  deliv<^ry  of  seed  to  Russia, 

As  you  know,  earlier  in  the  war,  Germany  overran  about  150  million 
acres  of  the  Ukraine.    This  meant  thst  nearly  40  percent  of  the  Soviet's 
important  agricultural  area  was  out  of  production  so  far  as  Russia  was  con- 
cerned.   And  when  the  Germans  retreated  from  the  Ukraine  in  1943  and  early 
1944,  they  applied  the  scorched  earth  policy  to  nearly  60  million  acres. 

Then  the  long,  hard  road  of  rehabilitation  had  to  start  for  the 
-Russians  who  claim  this  rich  soil  as  their  homeland,    Kot  only  was  the  growth 
on  the  land  destroyed,  but  the  retreating  Germans  carried  off  farm  machinery 
and  livestock.    In  addition,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  gone.    Some  had 
moved  east  to  escape  the  advancing  Germans,  others  were  in  the  army,  and 
many  of  the  able  bodied  ones  had  been  sent  to  labor  in  German-held  territory. 
Despite  these  tremendous  setbacks,  the  Ukraine  produced  substantial  amounts 
of  food  in  1944,    And  now  American  seed  will  permit  the  production  of 
greater  amounts  of  food  in  1945, 


The  "bulk  of  the  vegeta-lDle  and  field  seeds  shipioed  will  "be  used  on 
the  large  collective  farms  in  the  Ukraine,    But  there  vrill  "be  some  for 
home  victory  gardens,  too.      Even  daring  the  siege  of  Moscow,  200  thousand 
Russians  around  that  city  raised  victory  gardens  with  seeds  largely  from 
America,    Those  seeds  were  so  precious  tha,t  a  few  at  a  time  were  often 
tucked  away  in  the  catins  of  ship  captains  who  carried  munitions  through 
the  dangerous  run  to  Murmansk, 

This  "seed  help"  from  the  United  States  has  "been  made  TDossible 
through  the  development  of  a  new  industrjr  in  America,    Before  the  w?.r,  this 
country  imported  a  good  portion  of  its  seed,  from  Europe,    ¥e  didn't  produce 
enough  to  sow  our  oto  crops.      For  the  last  three  years,  the  United  States 
has  grown  enough  seeds  to  furnish  its  own  essential  needs  and  export  some  ■ 
to  our  allies.     It's  of  interest  to  note  that  ve  even  developed  hardy, 
early  maturing  vegetable  seed  that  would  suit  the  stern  climate  of  the 
Urkaine, 

In  terms  of  shipping,  those  20  thousand  tons  of  .seed  to  Bussia  are 
also  important.     The  seeds  will  recuire  the  full  -space  of  only  two  cargo 
ships  for  one  trip.    Many  thousands  of  vessels  would  he  required  to  transport 
the  foods  that  could  he  produced  from  the  seeds,    Eor  example,  a  pound  of 
cahhage  seed  may  well  produce  200  thousand  pounds  of  cahhag^. 


The  army  needs  70  million  pounds  of  canned  chicken  and  turkey  for 
use  in  hospitals,  army  field  rations  and  for  shipment  ovv-rseas.     So  that 
these  military  demands  can  he  met,  the  V/ar  Eood  Administration  has  issued 
a  food  order  setting  aside  100  percent  of  the  canned  poultry  made  after 
Eehruary  14,     Stocks  of  canned  chicken  and  turkey  now  on  hand  for  civilians 
are  not  affected. 

To  get  the  70  million  iDOunds  of  canned  poultry,  between  200  and  250 
million  pounds  of  dressed  chickens  and  turkeys  will  "be  needed.    And  prac- 
tically all  available  poultry  canning  facilities  in  the  United  States  will 
he  used,       .  ■  ' 

Until  the  order'' is  filled  for  the  armed  forqea,  no  more  canned  turkey 
or  chicken, ,  .including -chicken  soup,  chicken  a  1^ -king,  etc.  will  he. made  ■ 
for -civilians,/       '"    •  ■  ■  ■•  •  •  ;  ^  • 

'     ■ .    .  -  Round-Up  —  •  ■  ■  , 

JUICE  —  FRUIT  ■  . 

Tell  your  listeners  not  "to .overlook  the  advantages  of  smaller~sized 
oranges  when  they  are  buying  this  popular  citrus  fruit. 


Scientists  at  the  Orlando,  Florida  laboratory  of  the  U,  S.  Department 
of  Agri cult uiB  have  made  studiesof  the  quality  of  Florida  oranges,  By 


sam-oling  smd  testing  oranges  readv  to'gii'^to  market  at  varying  tinies  of  the 
marketing  &ea.son,  they  found  that  the  j;' juice 'frolfi  small  oranges^^verages 
"better  in  flavor,,,  , or .  taste, ,  .'th^in  th?it  frOm^; larger  fruit,    The  i^Juice  from 
the  small  orarige's  is  also  richer  ahd  sveeter;  i  . With  more  solids,'./    Even  the 
vitamin  C  value  averages' higher.    So  if" "buyers  judge  oranges  "by-'^uice  quality 
alone,  those,  "smaller  oranges  would  prohahiy ,i)"ring  a  i;}.jghF;T  price  ^than  some 
of  the  hig  orang«4.  '  Ity'^$^-V';^ '  'l^^^  " 

PACK  STACKS  r^if 


Just  as  farmers  are  planning  all-out  food  jDro:Mcti6ii  agRin  ,^  y^iT,. 
commercial  canhprs  have  their  eyes  on  a  follow-ap -goj^^' foriprbdeased  frajtsv 
and  vegftahles,  '     '    ■  '  •; "  ^  ■ 

There  will  "bf*  no  slackening  of  efifort  in  canneries  this  year  "because 
army  mess  Icits  must  he'  k^^p't  fille'd.    And  many"  factors  were  considered  "before 
the  size  of  the  1945  commercial  pack  was  detprrained.     There  was  "Sazi  resis- 
tance to  consider  and  the  ^bs'sihilify  of  prolonged,.  Vifter  ^errila  waiv 
fare  in  Europe,    Even  "with  fayarahle  events  'iil  Europe,'  a"  "war  of  the  first 
magnitude  is  "being  waged  and  the  successful  military  effort  depends  on  ade- 
quate rations,  and  canned  goods  are  imnortant  in  a  war  of  steadily  longer 
suTTOly  lines. 

U,  S.  Military  and  6ther  government  claimants  "in  1945  will  pro ba"bly 
require  over  93  million  cases  of  canned  vegetahles,"'    That^  s  at  least  six 
million  more  case^  than  they  took  in  1944*    These  same  services  will  need 
over  35  million  cases  of  canned  fruits  and  juices,,. a  figure  slightly  less 
than  las'*  ye'ar.^    *  . 

To  meet  these'  demands,  the  War  Food  Administration  has  required  canners 
to  set-aside  ahout  48  percent  of  their  currently  estimated  production  of  15 
major,  or  the  more  popular,  vegftahles  and  vegetable  juices  for  war  uses. 
If  there  is  sin  increase  in  production,  U.  S,  civilians  should"  get  about  the 
same  quantity  of  the  15  major  canned  vegetables  from  the  1 945  pack  as  they  ■ 
did  from  the  1944  pack*, .or  about  102  million  cases. 

As  for   ,  processed  .  fruit. , .canners  of  13  major  fruits  and  juices  . 
(excluding  citrus)  are  going  to  set  aside  about  61  -oercent  of  the  "currently 
estimated  1945-46  production  for  war  reauiremp.nts .    It  looks  now  like  pro- 
duction of  canned  fruits  will-  be"  less  this  year.    So  even  though  the  govern- 
ment requirements  will  be. smaller,  civilians  probably  will  not  find  more 
canned  fruit  in  the  grocery  store  when  the  new  t>&.ck  is  in.      The  civilian 
share  of  the  1945-46  t)ack  for.our  13  maj'or  fruits  Will  be  about  22  million, 
700  thousand  cases,  cpmiDfired  with  almost  24  million  cases  fron  last  year's  pack. 

Since  our  armed  'forces  mast  have  enormous  quantities  of  canned  foods, 
civilians  will  need  tq  supplement . their  cqnirierical  stocks  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  With  victory  garden  produce  and  home  canned  foods, 


-  Roujid-Up  - 


FOOD  TIPS  rOR  imSTRY 

,,,   .industrial  feeding  specialists  in  the 
_.lfer  l^opd, Administration  have,  j.ast,  r.elea^e.d  a, 
pauiphlet,  "Making ••the-  Most  of!  _Meat,  in  Indu.&r 
trial  ,teedtng".». '.as  a  help  to  refetaaran.t\s!nd 
.,  indastrial  fo<?:.d  managBrs,  who  must-  now  plan 
menus :  with  limi'ted  sap-olieg'.of  meat,  .  The  ,29  .  . 
page  "bull ptin  discusses  problems  of  juggling 
ration  points,  using  less  tender  cuts  of' "meat, 
handling  and  storing  meat,,  and  ways  to  cook 
and  extend  it. 

The  recipes  in  the  "book  are  set  up  for 
the  service  of  100  or. 500  portions,  and- are 
of  interest  chiefly  to  those  who  plan  mass, 
feeding,    Here  are  a  few  facts  from  the  hook^. 
though,  that  show  the  homemaker,  who  is  plan- 
ning the  family  size -meal,  and  the -mass  foods.. 
mnagf>r  ■  have  mutual  . nutrition  protlems.  .  .. 

Meat  sut)r)lie«  protein,  the  3  vitamins  and'  iron^,!/ :  Meat-extender  dishes 
made  largely  with  vegetables  and  c-real  p'roducts  may  "be;  low  in  one  or  more^ 
of  these  nutrients,    In  order'  to- balj».n'ce -.the.  me^d,,'  -thi-s.rtype  of.  raeat«^^ 
dish  should  he  combined  with  other  'foods  -to  supplement  the  nutritive  .value, ^ 

for  example,  Sioanish  spaghetti    made  with  small  amounts  of  meat  is 
improved  in  protein  content  when  totiTjed' with' grated  cheese.    And  baked  green 
peppers  stuffed  with  rice  and  minced  ham  ar^-  supplemented  in  protein  and 
vitamin  content  when  a  -glass  'o  f  milk  i's  served  with  the  mes^ , 

Another  thing  the  pamphlet  pointed  out  is  that  meat-extenders., ^with 
little  meat  and  good  amounts  of  cereal  and  vegetables, , .should  be  served  in 
six  to  eight-ounce  portions-,'  "The  good-slz-ed  portion,"  is  nec&ssary,  to  provide 
protein  in  adequate'  amount  ,    '-  ■■  r     .  ' ..; 

W-ile  the  panyhlef  is  available  only  tQ.  indui^t rial  and  institutional 
food  managers,  broadcasters  may  obtain  a  free  copy  by  writing  the  War  Food 
Administration,  Marketing  Reports  Di ■vision,  5  ;Soath  Wabash  Avenue,^  .Chicago 
3,  Illinois,  ^  tt 
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.      ■  COCOA '-FOR, CHOCOLATE  ■  .    ■.    '       ,      I'",  ■ 

With  baking' 'chocolate  still  on  the  hard-to-get  list,, 
home  economists  of  the  U,  S,    Department  of  .Agriculture 
remind    homemakers'- that    Z  tablespoons    of  cocoa    plus  1, 
teaspoon  of    table  or  cooking  fat  can    be  substituted  in 
most  recipes  for  a  2-ounce  square  of  chocolate,.,       ,  .  ;. 
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Directors  of  '-"omen' s  Radio  Pro^r?ms 


LESS  EICS  FOR  TEE  3RIDS 


Since  Fetroary  13,   sixty  percent  of  all  milled  rice  from  our  chief 
producing  areas. .. California  and  the  southern  states... is  "being  reserved 
for  oarchase  "bv  the  ^'.'ar  Food  Administration,    Prior  to  Fe'bruary  13,  the  War 
Food  Administration  v^as  taking  only  25  percent  of  the  rice  milled  from  cer- 
tain short  grain  varieties  in  the  southern  states  and  35  percent  of  all 
milled  rice  in  California,      It  was  neccssar*/  to  increase  the  set  aside  in 
order  to  fill  war  needs. 


I  A)  H 
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Oar  army  v^ants  more  rice  and  we're  going 
to  he  called  UTDon  to  fped  civilians  in  lihera- 
ted  areas. chiefly  in  the  South  Pacif  ic, ,  .v/ho 
are  normally  suprilied  from  the  territories  .i 
under  Japanese  control.    Rice  is  to  the  people 
of  the  Philippines  and  other  South  Pacific 
islands  what  'ootatoes  and  "bread  are  to  oeo-ole 
in  the  United  States.    To  help  these  people 
get  reesta"blished  and  regain  their  health,  it 
is  necessar'"'  for  us  to  shit)  more  rice  to  them. 


Because  of  the  revised  food  order  on 
rice,  U,  S.  civilians  will  get  slightly  less 
rice  than  was  cxDected.     (For  the  past  ten 
years,  the  average  annual  consumiDtion  of  rice 
in  the  United  States  has  "been  atout  6  -nounds  per  -oerson) .    However,  no 
immediate  difference  in  suxinly  will  "be  noticed  "because  millers  already 
have  shiTToed  more  rice  than  usual  at  this  season  into  domestic  channels 
of  trade. 


Su"0":lies  of  milled  rice  in 
total  about  9  million  "bags  of  100 

li^AR  FOOD  ADMimsmmN 


"orosr)ect  "before  the  harvest  next  fall 
"Dounds  each.    One  third  of  this  amount 
is  in  California  and  alreadv  has 
"been  contracted  for.    In  the  South, 
the  revised  set  aside  order  v/ill 
nrovide  a"bout  3  million  hags  for 
the  armed  forces  and  the  V7ar  Food 
Administration, 


js  i  A 
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'EES'S  A  BIT  KB^VH  '  SE3S 


For  victory  gardenr-rs  with  a  romantic  ven  for 
rosemary  and  rue.  here' s  a  tit  of  advice:     G-rov;  a 
few  her'bs  for  flavor  "but  don't  overdo  the  idea. 
The  "best  nlan  is  to  set  aside  a  small  corner  of 
the  lot  that  won't  interfere  with  the  plowing 
and  cultivation  of  the  main  garden.    You  may 
want  to  suggest  to  yr^ur  list-^ners  that  they  plant 
a  hit  of  -oarsley  which  can  add  vitamin  A  to 
vegetahle  dishes;  or'  chive,  a  rdant  with  an  onion 
flavor  that  is  excellent  for  seasoning "  soups ,  sr.lads, 
and  cottage'  cheese.     Then  there -s  mint  for  sauces  - 
ani  garnitshes;  dill  for  piefclcs.    Horhs  such  as  sage, 
sav'.j'y,   tarragon,  thyme,  and  sweet  marjoram  may  he  used 
fresh  or  dried.    Dried  and  packaged  they  make  fine  gifts 
for  cooks  with  imagination.        '  ■ 


SL^"C0RS1" 

"Use  it  up"  might  well  he  a  motto  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Research  Lahoratory  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    Since  the  v;ar,  scien- 
tists at  this  lahoratory  have  developed  a  food  product  called  apple  sirup 
v/hich  utilizes  apple  peelings  and  cores,  from  canning  and  dehydr'ation  plants. 
This  sirup  also  can  "be  made  from  sound  hut  off-grade  apnles. . .  the  ones 
that  fail  to  m.eet  more  exacting  consumer  standards. 

,  As  for  use  of  this  sirup, ..it's  especially 
fine  in  cakes.    Since  the  sirup  is  moisture- 
holding,  it  TDrevents  cakes  from  drying    out     ■      ■  _ 
rapidly*    Then  too,  anple  sirup    is  a    good  : 
suhstitute    for  glycerine  now  needed  -in  m,ak~ 
ing  exnlosives.      One  of  the  cigarette  man- 
ufacturers in  this  country    is  using  apple 
siruT)  on  a  large  scale, 

Five  commercial  plants  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  processing 
this  sirup  and  last  year  turned  out  more  than  4  million  pounds.    At  -oresent, 
the  output,  is  going  to  large  industrial  concerns-,  and  it  prohahly  will  he 
someti  le  yet  hefore  ap"nle  sirup  will  he  availahle  on  the  retail  market. 


"CHOW"  FOR  VQMSF  I'-IAPJ^TS 

The  women  marines  have'just  (Feh,  17')  comiDleted  a  second  year  of 
service.    Here  are  some  food  facts  on  the  ""'/omjen  in  Green"  v/ho  are  stationed 
overseas,  as  v;ell  as  at  cam-os,  hases  and  air  stations  in  this  country. 

Like  their  hroth-rs  in  service,  women  marines  eat  "chow-line"  style 
in  "general"  mess  where  Large  numhers  of  women  use  one  mess  hall.    They  draw 
mess  personnel  from  their  own  ranks.    They  have  their  own  cooks  and  hakers, 
trained  in  the  sam.e  schools  with  men,  and  they  use  the  same  equipment.. 
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VJhen  it  comes  to  menu  planivingr  though,  there  is  a  difference.  Marine 
vromen  have  heart;^'  atroetltes,  but  they  don' t  eat  as  much  as  men.    They  like 
and  are  given  more  green  salads,  vegetahles,  fruit  and  desserts. . .all  taste- 
fully arranged.    The?;-  eat  less  r.e?t,  "bread  and  potatoes  than  their  coinDat 
"brothers  .v;ant  .^nd  get. 

Because  o.f^thege  dfifferences  in  food  j^^refrr, 
er^nce,  the  cost  tier  ca"Dita  of  feeding  ,wonien  ,£a  ,- 
lower.    Given  the  same  "oer  cat)ita  allowance  as 
men,  which  varies  Xv. posts  ^d  runs  from  61  to 
6?    cents  a  day,  women  do  not  spend  ■  their.  Alia trs,, 
ted  money.    Tor  one  thing,  while  it  tak.es -55  ,,.  , 
Dounds  of  meat  to  feed  .100  men,  3.5  pouads.is. 
ample  for  100  women.    There's  al.so  a  difference, 
on  meat  preferences.    The  men  like  "beef  and  pork, 
the  women  like  poultry,  ham  and  "beef. 

Ordinarily,  men  are  S!=rved  •notatoes  twice 

a  day.    As  a.  rule,  potatoes  at)oear  only  once  a   

day  in  the  iTOmen' s  mess  hall.    Com"bat  marine.s    will  1.^^  

eat  dessert,  "but  they  don't  miss  it  if  tht^re  is  plenty  of  jelly  and  peanut 
"batter  to  eat  with  "bread.    Desserts  are  imr)ortant  to  women  marines.  Tra^ 
ditionally, ■ men  of  the  Marine  Corps  have  the  largest  meal  of  the  day  at 
noon,    i"ot  always,"  but  often,  the  women  have  the  biggest  meal  of  the  da;*" 
at  night.  *  *  ' 

In  management,  women's  mess  differs  somev/hat  from  thnt  of  men.  The 
wmen  mess  officers  are  given  the  official  Marine  Corps  master  menu  for.  a. 
guide,  but  they  usually  adapt  the  menu  to  local  needs.    These  specially, 
qualified  mess  officers  also  arrange  work  schedules,  supervise  work  and, 
personnel  and  conduct  the  required  daily  inspection. 

The  Officer  in  Charge  of  mess  for  men  may  have  oth^r  duties.  Menus 
and  work  sched.ules  are  handled  by  the  mess  sergeant,  though  the  Officer 
in  Charge  makes  the  daily  insToection, 

SuT)Tilies  for  the  women  are. ordered  as  are  the  men' s. ,, through  the 
Quartermaster  Deioartment  from  stock  available  on  the  market  near  v;hich 
the  camp  or  base  is  located.    From  a  weekly  statement  of  available  products, 
the  mess  officer  makes  her  selections. 


"At  Henderson  Hall,  Arlington,  Virginia,  the  only  exclusively 
feminine  marine  TDost  in  the  country,  considerable- effort  is  made  to  give 
women  marines,  what  they  v/ant,  still  staying  v/ithin  the  bounds  of  a  balanced 
diet,  ;•  Suggestions  from  women  are  welcomed.    On  Sunday,  for  instajice, 
the  women  there  have  requested  that  they  be  served  only  two  meals.,, late 
breakfast 'and  dinner. 


*    *  * 
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Wondering  abcat  the  meat  dish  to  recommend 
to  your  listeners?    Well,  the  selection  is  limited 
and  will  "be  as  long  as  we  have  extended  "battle 
lines,  %o  maintain* 

Ee.re' s  the  score  on  "beef.    The  armed  forces 
are  getting  70  percent  of  all  atilitjr  grade  "beef 
slaughtered  under    federal  inspection.    Most  of 
this  order  ia  going  into  canned  meat  products  "be- 
cause of  the  increased  demand  from  front  line 
Tsattle  areas,  •  . 

The  army. also  ie  taking  60  percent  of  all  choice,  good,  and  commercial 
grades  of  "beef  hand3.ed  "by  federally-inspected  slaughter  houses  and  meeting 
array  specificatinns.    Of  course,  all.  packing  plants  .and  slaughter  houses 
are  not  under  federal  inspection,  so  this  moans  al^out  50  percent  of  the 
"better  grades  of  "beef  is-  availa"ble  for  civilians.    And  don't  forget  those 
civilian. outlets  include  institutions,  restaurants  aild  hospitals  as  well 
as  home  users.    As  for  canner  and  .cutter  grades  of  teef,..the  grades  sold 
in  canned  meat  products, , .the    army  take  is  80  percent. 

Pork  is  limited  "because  the  numlDer  of  hogs  now  "being  slaughtered  is 
less  than  last  year  "by  a"bout  26  percent,    A:id  of  this  smaller  pork  total, 
the  army  is  taking  a'bout  40  percent,    Tov  vrill  t'here  "be  much  increase  in 
pork  on  the  market  until  the  1944  fall  -oig  cron  cofties  to  market  in  April, 
Kay  and  June,      ■  '  ■.  ,■ 

¥ith  military/-  demands  high  and  with  marketings  of  "beef,  veal  and  lasdb 
going  down  seasonally  and  with  a  smaller  hog  cror), .  .there  is  little  hope 
for  more  meat  until  the  war  in  Suro-oe  ends  or  until  there  is  a  seasonal 
increase  in  livestock  marketing  next  fall. 


TEE  SPUD  SAG-A 

Spuds  that  climljed  from  famine  to'  feast  in  1943 
are  skidding  tovrard  scarcity  again.    The-  main  danger 
is  that  we're  likely  to  waste  good  Irish  potatoes  "by 
over-buying  whenever  we  find  them  in  the  grocers' 
"binso    Practically  all  the  potatoes  now  on  th^ 
market  were  harvested  last  fallo    They  wiir 
sprout  easily  unless  -nroperly  stored.    So  / 
to  get  the  most  for  their  money,  your 
listeners  will  do  "better  to  "buy.  pota-  /rxx 
toes  only  as  they  need  them.  —rx  \\ 
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If  the  potatoes  _are- small  ir.  size,., as  tbaj'-'re  likely  to  "be,, .that 
won't  troa'Dle  the  busy .  housewife .  Small- potatoes  cook  faster,  and  quick 
cooking  saves  time  and  fuel.  Small  T>otatoes;lend  themselves  to  any-form 
of  "oreparation  excent  "baking.  And  for  the  light  "ootato  eater  who  leaves 
a  "cart  of  a  large  •ootato  on  his  plate,  the  sniall  notato  is-  a  .just-right 
serving. 

Sometimes  your  listeners  may  find  the  potato  "bins-^mpty.  Suggest 
that  they  use  as  alternates  svreet  -ootatoes,  rutabagas  or  other  root  vege- 
tables. 

The  story  of  the  scarce  spud  started:  with  a  drought  during  the  sum- 
mer of  '44  in  the  small  "oroducing  states.     These  states  that  normally 
take  care  of  their  own  notato  war.ts  during  the  growing  sea??o  n  began  draw- 
ing on  the  potato  supply  in  the  large  producing  states  much  earlier  than 
usual.    At  the  same  time,  as  the  numbpr  of  fighting  men  and  women  on  our 
far-flung  battle  lines  has  increased,  so  have  their  needs  for  potatoes. 
Our  fighting  forces  use  potatoes  in  fr«^sh  and  dehydrated  forms.    The  armed 
forces  now  have  first  call  on  -ootatoes  in  Idaiio,  part  of  Oregon,  CaAiforr.ia» 
Maine,  Colorado,  Torth  Dakota,  and  Minnesota,    And  that's  briefly  the 
reason  for  scarcity  despite  the  fact  that  our  1944  potato  cvov  was  several 
million  bushels  larger  than  for  the  ten  year  average  (1933-42), 

*    *  * 

TIA  rOR  YOU 

Ap-oroximately  normal  suorjlies  of  black  tea  are 
being  -oacked  and  distributed  for  civilian  use  during 
this  first  quarter  of  1945,,. or  at  an  annual  rate  of 
about  (0,6)  three-fifths  of  a  -oound  "oer  r>erson. 

The  sup-oly  of  tea  available  at  the  present 
time  has  im-Droved*  to  the  T>oint. where  the  Ivar  Fopd 
Administration  no  longer  controls  its  distribu- 
tion among  packers  and  distributors.     Though  vre 
are  getting  adeouate  supnlies  of  black  tea  from 
India  and  Ceylon,,  nractically  no  gr^en  tea  or 
Chinese  Qolong  tea  is  available. 

Before  the  v;ar,  we  consumed  slightly  less 
than  three-quarters  of  a  r>ound  of  tea  per  capita 
per  year.     In  19^2  and  1943,  because  of  the  im- 
port difficulties,  our  sup-olies  drop-oed  to  t.bout 
one-half  pound  per  person  per  year .  HoweVerj 
even  with  that  low  sursTDly  it  wa^  possible  to 
meet  a  large  proportion  of  the  civilian  demand, 
a.nd  rationing  was  uimecessary  to  insure  reason- 
ably equitable  distribution. 


*    *  * 
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WITH  A  CHOCOLATE  TLAVOR 


To  fill  that  order  of  "make  mine  chocolate",  civilians  are  getting  ahoat 
three  and  a  half  pounds  of  cocoa  "beans  "oer  "oerson  this  year.    That  amount, 
when  processed,  covers  total  use  "by  each  civilian. .  ©for  "beverages  and  in 
"baked  goods  at  home,  in  chocolate  confections  ordered  at  soda  fountains  and 
"bakery  products  with  chocolate  as  an  ingredient. 

In  terms  of  -oast  use,  civilians  are  ahle  to  "buy  a"bout  70  percent  as 
much  cocoa  as  they  "bought  in  1941,,, an  all-time  high  year  for  cocoa  use  in 
this  country.    From  the  year  1932  vrhen  we  averaged  a  little  over  three  pounds 
per  capita,  the  demand  for  cocoa  mounted  until  we  used  a"bout  five  pounds  per 
person  in  1941,    The  war  restricted  our  imnorts  from  West  Africa  and  South 
American  countries,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  V'ar  Food  Administration  to 
issue  a  food  order  regulating  distri"bution  of  cocoa  "beans  among  r>rocessors 
in  this  country. 

It's  estimated  that  if  civilians  could  get  all  the  chocolate  products 
they  wanted  now,  they'd  "buy. the  equivalent  of  over  five  pounds  of  cocoa 
"beans  per  person  this  year,-     This  demand  would  reflect  largely  the  "better 
level  of  consumer  income  "because  usually  the  call  for  chocolate  confections 
goes  uo  with  a  rise  in  national  income, 

Homemakers  v;ho  find  cocoa  easier  to  o'btain  than  "baking  chocolate  might 
like  this  cooking  tip:     3  ta"blespoons  of  cocoa  plus  1  teaspoon  of  ta"ble  or 
cooking  fat  can  "be  sulDstituted  in  most  recipes  that  call  for  a  3-ounce  square 
of  chocolate. 


GO  EASY  OF  PAPSE  SAGS 


We're  not  going  to  have  enough  paper  "bags. 
Housewives  can  help  exijend  ' the  limited  supnly  "by 
taking  their  own  shopping  taskets  or  "bags  to  market. 
Housewives  also  can  "be  economical  of  "bags  when  making 
several  -ourchases  at 'the  grocery  store. 

According  to  the  ^-'ar  Food  Adjnini  stration,  the 
\  sunT)ly  of  paper  for  "bags  for  the  period  January 
\  through  I'larch  is  20  "oercent  less  than  in  the  last 
'^quarter  of  1944... and  11  "oercent  less  than  in  any 

quarter  during  the  war.    Because  of  the  shortage  of 
"  "Dulpwood  and  la"bor  in  woods  and  mills,  supplies  of 
all  kinds  of  wrapping  paper  are  also  smaller.  And 
-  no  immediate  relief  is  seen. 


*    *  * 
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5ALVAQE  JOB  C0i:^TirU5S 


Broadcasters  are  "being  called,  upon  to  plug  the  fat  salvage  campaign 
rather  constantly  these  days.    It's  "because  the  military  and  industrial  rer- 
auirements  for  fats  and  oils  this  year  are  nearly  three  times  1940  goverrr- 
-T.ental-industrial  needs,    Essential  civilain  requirements  must  "be  mot  also. 

Measured  against  the  huge  demand  are  declining 
supplies  of  some  of  the  imDortant  raw  materials  from 
w!"ich  fats  and  oils  are  o"btai  ned, , .  such  as  lard  and 
flaxseed,    Cf  course,  production  of  the  important 
oil  crops  as  a  whole  has  increased  several  fold  dar- 
ing the  war,  "but  our  imijort  sources  of  essential  oils  j 
have  "been  cut  off  almost  entirely.    In  short,  we  have  ' 
urgent  need  in  1945  to  salvage  250  millian  pounds  of  / 
used  fat  to  help  fill  a  deficit.    The  richest  remain-^ 
ing  source  is  used  kitchen  fats,,»the  kind  found  in 
hones,  restaurants,  hotels*.  .any\\fhere  food  is  consumed, 

last  year,  American  housewives  turned  in  170  milliorT 
of  used  kitchen  fats.    Fifty  million  pounds  were  salvaged  by  our  armed  forces, 
It's  "been  estimated  that  one  in  seven  American  housev/ives  is  doing  a  100 
percent  .jo'b  in  salvaging  used  kitchen  fats.    If  all  housewives  turned  in 
all  availa"ble  used  fats,  we  could  collect  a"bout  three  times  the  present  rate. 
This  v^ould  enahle  us  to  meet  ste"o-!^ed  U"n  military  demands  as  well  as  to  main- 
tain essential  civilian  reauirer.ents.    Those  fats  are  needed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions,  medicines,  textiles,  and  military  and  civilian  soaps,,, 
and  hundreds  of  other  civii.ian  and  military  items. 


4;      *  * 


KIDTOSTEBIT  MARIST  BASKET 


Vvestern  grown  lettuce  is  highly  recommended  as  one  of  the  "cotter  "buys  in 
fresh  fruits  and  vegeta"bles  this  week.  Plenty  of  crisp  head  lettuce  is  "being 
shipped  in  ice  to  the  Midwest  from  the  sunny  valleys  of  California  and  Arizona 
where  it  is  grown.  Housewives  should  not  overlook  this  excellent  salad  vege- 
ta"ble,  not  only  "because  the  cost  is  quite  reasonable,  "but  its  use  is  right  in 
line  with  the  advice  of  health  experts. 

In  addition  to  lettuce,  there  are  also  some  pretty  good  "buys  in  "bunched 
carrots,  "broccoli  and  ca"b"bage.  All  three  of  these  items  are  in  moderate  to 
li"beral  supply.  Sweet  potatoes  are  a  delightful  change  fr^m.  Irish  -ootatoes 
which  contiriue  in  rather  light  supply  generally.  Until  the  new  potato  crop 
comes  to  market  in  the  late'spring,  the  family  food  purchaser  pr')"ba"bly  will 
not  find  very  many  large  w:-lte  potatoes  on  the  market,  since  late  planting  and 
dry  weather  prevented  the  fall  "storage  crop  from  sizing  up  well„ 

Apples  and  citrus  fruit  still  wpre  the  'nost  plentiful  and  r^asona'bly  priced 
items  at  the  f  ruit  co^onter.    Attention  of  housewives  might  "be  dirc-ct^d  uspe- 
cially  to  midwestern  grown  ap-ples  which  can  he  "bc^ht  su"bstantially  c^heaper 
thaan  the  Northwestern  offerings.     It  hiasn't  "been  very  often  in  the  last  few 
years  that  we  could  get  as  many  "bananas  as  \\'e  wanted'.     However.  Letroit  may 
come  close  to  doing  just  th-at  from  the  large  qioantity  of  this  favorite  fruit 
which  arrived  there  last  week. 


♦    *  * 
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A  Service  For 

Directors  Qf  V7omen's  Radio  Programs 
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FOR  BET?I:R  Ul'DERSTAI'DirG 


The  Association  of  Women  Directors  of  the'  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  launched  their  second  editorial  cam-oaign,   "Women  of  the  United 
I^'^ations"  at  a  meeting  of  the  Hotel  Roosevelt  in  Few  York,  FelDruary  17, 

Ln  a  "balconied  ballroom,  flagged  with  colors  of  the  United  Fations, 
hundreds  of  women ., ."broadcasters,  guests  from  allied  natio-ns  and  national 
leaders  of  vrom.en'  s  organizations. .  .pledged  themselves  to  help  develop  a 
"better  understanding  aoong  v^omen  of  the  worlds 

Rath  Chilton,  President  of  the  Association  of . ''"'omen  Directors, 
■praised  Dorothy  Lewis,  Coordinator  of  Listenpr  Activity  for  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  for  organizing  and  promoting  the  ATO,  She 
said  tha.t  Dorothy  Lewis  had  done  much  t®  raise  the  standards  of  women  in 
"broadcasting, ..  to  the  "benefit  of  radio  in  general  and  women's  programs  in 
particular. 

In  a  special  recording  assem"bled  especially  for  the  occasion,  the 
War  Food  Administration  complimented  the  women  "broadcasters  for  the  out- 
standing .jo"b  they  have  dqne  helping  homemakers  to  understand  the  ever 
changing  food  situation,  "  The  transcrintion  was  played  on-  the  navy  film  re- 
corder and  included  the  voices 'of  six  mein"bers  of  AWD, 

WFA  Tri"bute  to  Women;  Broadcasters 

"Since  the  war  "began,  every  woman  "broadcaster  has  "been 
saddled  v/ith  extra  responsi"bility ...  selling  war"  bonds, .  ,re««- 
cruiting  women  for  the  services  and  carrying  other  government 
messages  into  the  hdmes  of  America.     The  War  Food  Administra- 
tion takes  this  opr)ortunity  to  pay  tri"bute  to  the  women  direc- 
tors for  the  outstandiiig  .jo"b  they  have  done  in  helr)ing  home- 
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makers  understand  the  swiftly  changing  food  -oictare.  | 
As  a  group,  vromen  "broadcasters  have  diverted  attention  I 
from  shortages  and  have  helped  to  merchandise  the  plen-  1 
tiful  foods.  They  have  done  a  great  deal  to  teach  worn-  } 
en  nutrition,  food  conservation,  food  preservation  and 
"better  "buying  hahits.  These  women,  sitting  "before 
their  microphones  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  are  ^  ' 

a  real  power,  in  guiding  homemakers  through  the  ad- 
justments of  wartime  living* 

"It's  easy  to  visualize  this  power  when  you  re- 
alize the  association  of  women  directors  of  TAB  num— 
"bers  its  mem'bership  around  700,     This  pioneer  orgc^ni- 
zation  of  women  v/as  created  less  than  six  mjnths  after 
we  entered  the  war.     There  was  a  real  need  for  cooper- 
ation to  TDromote  projects  affecting  women  listeners.,,,, 
a  real  need  for  a  clearing  house  for  ideas  and  tech- 
■.niau^dSc.    And  so  ATO'was  horn,,, in  May  1942,   ,  , 

■  ■.  ■■ ''"i  t  .wji-s  no  accident  that  the  first  issue  of  the 
^ar  Pood  Administration's  Radio  Round-Up  hit  the  desks 
.  of ■  the,  women  commentators  a  month  later,..,. in  June  1942.#^ 
•..  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  women  "broadcasters  . 
who  helped-  get  AWD  under  way  were  the.  first  to  'ask  for 
current  factual  information  on  the  ever  changing  food  '.''1. 
situation.    As  the  result  of  these  requests,  ^>''JA, 
launched  Radio  Round-Uo  on  Food,,,^the  weekly  service 
.  sheet  .for  women  directors,' 

.    ,       "To  give  you  some  idea  hov;  the  hundreds  of  women 
.  hroadcasters  all  over  the  country  use  this  important 
information  in  their  various  shows,  vre  are  bringing' 
you  the  voices  of  seven  mem  "bers  of  AWD  —  (The  follov/- 
ing  "broadcasters  made  transcriptions  of  war  food  mes- 
sages they  had  used  on  their  sbows  and  their  voices 
were  du"b"bed  in  on  the  film  recorder;     Ruth  Chilton, 
¥CAU  Philadelphia;  Ann  Holden,  KGO  San  Francisco; 
Mildred  Bailey,  ¥TAG  Worcester,  Mass,;  Darragh  Aldrich, 
¥CCO  Minneapolis;  Ruth  Crane,  WiAL  Washington,  D.C,; 
and  Eli2a"beth  Hart,  WMAQ  Chicago,) 

"Without  the  help  of  friendly  voices  such  as 
you've  just  heard,  it  would  "be  imDossihle  to  reach 
every  homemaker.     The  women  "broadcasters  of  this 
•country  are  making  and  vill  continue  to  make  a  great 
■  contri"bution  to  the  war  ef fort , ,  ,and.  to  "better  living 
in  the  years  to  come.     The  ^/ar  Food  Administration 
says,  most  sincerely Thank  You," 

From  time^  to  time  Round-Up  has  "brought  you  stores  of  the  food  in  other 
countries.     In  the  future,  Round-Up  copy  v/ill  include  more  stories  of  home- 
makers  around  the  world.    As  the  AWD  Program  "Women  of  the  United  Nations" 
points  out,  "Sha.ring  mutual  experiences  helpts  to  encourage  a  respect  for 
differences  and  develops    a  "better  understanding  among  the  women  of  the  world." 


-  Round-Up  - 
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STEAMirG  TEE  FREEZE 

'.".'ith  canned  .vegp tables  "back  on  the 'ration 'list  and  commercially 
frozen  vegeta"bles  noint-free,  civilian  demand  for  the  frozen  products 
has  increased  rapidly.      The  loresent  stocks  on  hand  and  the  selection  vary 
across  the  country.    This  is"  not  so  hard  to  anderstfind  . since  distrihation 
facilities  differ  in  the  various  regions  and  so  do  the.  local  rreferences 
for  certain  vegetables.    From  a  national  standt)oint, .  supplies  of  frozen 
vegetables  at  this  time  are  less  t)lentiful  for  civilians  than  last  year, 

While  "broadcasters  will  want  to  check  on  offerings  in  their  stores, 
the  ^'ar  Food  Administration  reports  that  sweet  corn  and  green  .Deas  are 
the  two  commercially  frotren  vegetables  most  generally  available.  Frozen 
limas,  snap  beans  end  sT)inach  e..re  also  widely  distributed.    Fext  in  line 
of  supply  are  frozen  t)uin-okin  arid  souash!;.  asparagus,  and  broccoli. 

Homemakers  h^.ve  found,  these  vee:etables  to  be  effort  savers. .  .they 
require  no  cleaning  or  or'.rine;  ar.d  can  be"  cocked  in  .  a  short  timp..  They 
taste  like  fresh  vegplabies  p.r.d  re-tf.:.n  mo      of  the  food  values  the.v' have 
when  fresh  from  the  gr.rdcr... 

The  armed  forces,,  tec.  .'lavs  discovered  the  advantages  .of  frozen 
veg'tableso     The  nien  btntioned  in'  'ihic  cij^icry  have  beer.  erti;'j.g- many 
frozen  vegetables,  and  it's  Ixkex;:;  tha:  the  1945  order  for  frozen  foods 
will  be  even  larger,  ,  . 

-  Round-Up  - 

FOOD  TEI-lPO  . 

The  s;oeeded  un  war  tempo  has  necessitated  emergency  chang-es  In  the 
distribution  of  food  by  the  War  Food"  Administration,     In  Radio  Hound-Up, 
war  food  orders  have  been  explained  as  they  develop,  but- "oerhaps '  you  v/ould 
like  a  summary  of  them  as  they  affect  supplies  of  meat  and  o.ther  major 
foods  for  civilians  during  the  next  few  months. 

For  the  first  nuarter  of  this  year,  our  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
services  will  need  more  than  one  out  of  every  four  -oounds  of  meat  coming 
to  market.     So  through  M?irch,'  civilians  will  be  getting  five  or  six  pounds 
less  m.eat  per  person  than  in  the  same  months  last  year,,. or  even  in  the 
last  three  months  of  1944,  .        .  ,  - 

All  chickens  produced  in  the  four  great  loroducing  areas  in  the  coun- 
tr:/  are  now  being  set  aside  for  purchase  by  the  armed  forces.   -Y-or  will 
there  be  any  more  canned  chicken  or  turkey  put  u.r>  for  civilians  until  our 
fighters  get  70  million  rounds  of  these  canned  poultry  products.  This 
canned  chicken  and  turkey  goes  into  army  rations  and  for  use  in  military 
hospitals  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  army  has  also  asked  that  tem-oorarily  100  Percent  of  the  loil- 
chards  (Ca.lifornia  sardines)  and  mackerel  on  the  V.'est  Coast  be  set  aside 
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for' gc5vernment.  parchase.    Before  the  yhr  we  shipped  large  quantities  of 
this  fish  to  the  Philippines,,  ■  -Fow  that,  the  liberation  of  the  Islands  is 
under  way,  the  army  n^eds  larger  sup-Dlies.  ■■ ^  ■ 

It  has  "been  necessary  for  the  ^Var  Food  Adminis- 
tration -to  issue  an  order  which  sets  aside  the 
eauivalent  ■  of  40 '"oercent  of  our  total  out-out  of  , 
lard  for  government  -ourchase.  •  The  largest  share 
of  this  lard  will  go  to  our  allies. ..Britain  and 
Russia,-    Creameries  are  also,  "being  reauired  to 
set  aside  20  percent  of  their  Je'bruary  produc- 
tion of  hutte^*, ,  ,25  TDercent  in -March, ,  .for 'war 
claimants, 

■■  The  government  had  not  intended  any  re- 
sprvation  on  hutter  until  April.    Expanded  war 
needs  moved,  up  the  date  on  this  order,    i^ast  year 
our  army  got  15  percent  of  the  "butter  produced  in  '  ^ 
this  country,  and  the  Russian  military  forces  5  per- 
cent.    This  year  20  percent  of  our  "butter  will  go  to 

our  own  fighters  and  another  4  percent  will  "be  an  essential  food  in  Russian 
military  hospitals.  In  addition,  one-third  of  our  cheddar  cheese  is  needed 
for  war  claimants. 


Last  year  a  third  of  the  canned  vegeta"bles  went  into  military  channels f 
The  coming  pack  will  "be  ■  the  largest  Tjossi'ble  with  present  la"bor  and  facili- 
ties, and  shipments  to  front  line  fighters  will  "be  greater  than  last  year. 
And  it  looks  now  as  though  war  needs  for  canned  fruits  and  juices  (excluding  . 
citrus)  v/ill  "be  a"bout  half  of  the  total  1945  pack.     Shipments  of  all  canned 
orange  and  grapefruit  juice  for  civilians  have  "been  hal'ted  temporarily  un-^ 
til  present        S.  military  needs  can  "be  met. 

As  for  potatoes,,  the  armed  forces  now  have  first  call  on  most  of  the 
old  crop  potatoes  in  six  major  producing  states.    Also  one- fourth  of  the 
total  rice  supr)ly  this  year  is  "being  made  availa"ble  to  the  armed  forces 
and  for  food  in  liberated  areas. 

Broadcasters  can.  do  much  to  point  out  the  fact  that  these  changes 
have  "been  made    "because  of  our  military  advances  aniour  larger  forces. 
Our  drive  into  G-ermany  and  ever-lengthening  lines  in  the  Pacific  theatres 
of  war  are  "but  two  examx)les  of  what  is  "being  done  right  now  on  our  56 
fighting  fronts.    With  each  advance,  allied  suoply  lines  grow  longer,  food 
losses  in  cora"bat  must  "be  considered  and  minimum  food  needs  of  li'berated 
people  must  "be  met, 

-  Round-lJ-D  - 
A  BOUT  -MTH  KEAT 


Remem'ber  the  words  of  the  song,   "The  Music  G-oes  Round  and  Round 
and  Comes  Out  Here"?      Ivow' s  the  time  to  make  the  meat  flavor  go  round 
and  round  and  come  out  where  you  want  it  — ■  service  for  three,  service 


for  six.    Fortunately  it's  the  low-r>oint,  no-Doint  meats  that  lend  them- 
selves to  sach  meat  flavor  stretchers  as  stuffings,   dumplings,  "boiled  din- 
ners and  the  like*  .  ■  • 


And  here  are  a  fpw  suggestions  for  your  listeners: 
Breast  of  lajn"b  with  mint  stuffing;  shoul- 
der of  pork  with  raiSin  or  apple  stuffing; 
stuffed  rolled  flarJc;  fricassee  of  veal 
with  d'jm-Dlir^s, .. using  flank,  neck  or  shank 
meat;  pigs'  knuckles  or  s^oarerihs  with  sauer- 
kraut; meat  loaf.,,made  of  the  forenart  of 
"beef  chuck  or  lean  -oarts  of  "brisket;  Irish 
stew,,, with  shoulder,  neck,  flank  or  shank 
of  mutton;  shepherd's  t)ie,,. using  neck.flarJc, 
or  shank  of  lan"b, 

Fow' s  the  time,  too,  to  stress  the 
methods -of  tenderizing  meat.    First  principle 
is  always  slov;  cooking  v/ith  low  heat —  keeps 
meat  plump-.     Simmer,  never  "boil.     For  "braising, 
suggest  the  use  occasionally  of  "buttermilk,  sour  m: 

or  tomatoes  as  liquid, , .they  contain  .small  amounts  of  acid  that  helpl 
tenderize. 


-  Eound-Up  - 

Lnm  aids' 


Lemon  flavoring- made  with  real  I'emon  oil,  has  "been  scarce  the  past 
months,  "but  through  1945  there  will  "be  a  gradual  imioro'vement  in  supply, 
Kot  only  are  we  a'ble  to  ■im'oort  lemon  oil  again  from  Sicily,  "but  our  larger 
lemon  crop  this  year  will  further  ease. the  situation. 

If  your  listeners:  wondered  v;hy  lemon  flavoring 
i^^<iK      was  missing  from  grocer:-/-  shelves  last  year,  tell 
^J~N^j!f;i      them  there  was  a  "big  demand  for  fresh  lemons, ,,30 
'01     not  enough  lemons  went  to  -orocessing  plant.s^.  Also, 
'i>^'/J  3-  good  share  of  the  lemon  oil  which  was  made  went 

t'^  our  armed  forc-s.-  The  army  needed  it, for  cooking 
~)  ///- .  uses  amd  in  a  variety  of  products, » .candy,  "beverages 
/  .t-7    'cjL     and  K  rations. 

Some  of  that  lemon  oil  was  used  in  a  food 
■oowder  sup-olied  our  fighting  men.    As  you  know, 
drinking  water  has  always  "been  a  pro"blem  for  fron-b 
line  trooTJS.    a  disinf ecta^nt  must  "be  added  to  purify 
strange  water.    As  the  taste  of  the  medicated  water  is  displeasing  to  the 
men,  each  soldier  is  given  an  envelo'-oe  of  lemon  -oowder  to  disguise  the- dis- 
infectant.    The  envelo-oe  contains  lemon  Juice  -oowder,  vitamin  C,  citric 
acid,  sugar  and  lemon  oil.     Thus  the  soldier  can  add  a  dror)  of  disinfec- 
tant to  a  canteen  of  water,  pour  in  the  powder,  shake  well... and  presto' 
he  has  a  refreshing  lemon  drink. 


■  Until-.  1:970, -we  recei-ved  much  of.  oar.  lemon  oil  from  Sicily.  The 
Sicilians  :rupt.are  the-.oil.  cell-s-  in  the  veel  of  the  lemon  vith.  a  spoon  end. 
take,  up  the  oil  with  a  s-oonge .entirely  a  "by  hand"  operation.    When  vre 
started  a  lemon  oil  industry  in  California,  using  s-oecially  developed  ma- 
chines, v/e  were  ahle.  to  supply  the  normal  needs  for^this  country,  K'ov/, 
with  incresed  v/ar  demands,  it' s  .necessary  .to  resume  .iraiDort.s  from  Sicily, 

.  ■  Round- Up 


FISH- II'  SEA-SOI\^ 


■As  the  shortest  month  of  the  year 
ends,  the  period  of  short  supply 
in  f r«sh-c?^ught  fish  draws  to  a  close. 
During  Decemher,  Janue.ry,  and  Fehru- 
ary,  fishing  reaches  its  lowest  eho, 
"but  it  "begins  to  pick  up  in  March 
and  gets  into  full  swing  "by  April, 

The  "biggest  o'bstacle  to  fishing  in 
wintertime  is  Ole  Man  Weather, 
Comparatively  fev  ships  leave  port 
I  when  they'  re  likely  to  come  "back 
covered  with  a  foot  of  ice,  hut  as 
soon  as  the  sun  smiles,   the  fisherman  mends  his  nets,   scrapes  the  harn- 
acles  off  his  "boat,  and  "outs  out  to  sea. 

This  year  we're  expecting  good  catches.    By  adding  together  all 
sorts  of  inform,ation, .  .r>ast  trends  in  fish  production,  the  numher  of  fish 
taken  from  the  floor  of  the  ocean  "by  Few  England  trawlers,  and  the  short 
time  it  takes  a  trawler  to  fill  an  with • fishr— biologists  have  decided 
there  are  plenty  of  fish  in  the  sea.     To  catch  them  we  have,  this  year, 
more  "boats  and  eaui-om.ent  than  we've  had  since  the  "beginning  of  the  war. 
All  of  v/hich,  "barring  freaks  of  weather  or  shortage  of  manpower  will  add 
ux>  to  large  fish  landings. 

From  ¥e\'j  England  fisheries — which  give  us  most  of  our  edible  fish 
for  the  fish  market, , .March  brings  cod,  rosefish,  haddock,  flounders,,  and 
whiting.     Since  Lent  continues  throughout  this  month,  you'll  want  to  get 
out  your  favorite,  re-ci-oes  for  cod  andother  fish  to  pass  on  to  your  listeners, 

-  Round-Up  - 

SAIvIE  SIZE  SLICE  .    ■  .  • 


About  a  third  of  a  r)ound. . . that '  s  the  size  slice  of  Cheddar  cheese 
available  for  each  civilian' during  March  and  April.     The  total  amount  to. 
be  marketed  during  March  and  April  is  35  million  pounds  per  month,,, ap- 
proximately the  same  supply  as  civilians  have  been  getting  for  the  past 
six  months. 


It's  true  that  milk  production  has  started  the  seasonal  upward 
climb,  and  more  cheese  is  being  manufactured.    At  the  same  time,  war  require- 


-  7  - 


cents  for  Cheddar  are  increasing;   so  any  rise  in  production  must  "be  set 
aside  to  fill  these  orders.     During  Feliruary,  30  nercent  of  the  Cheddar 
cheese  produced  went  to  our  armed  forces  and  for  Lend-Lease  or  other  war 
claimants.      The  set-aside  auota  on  Cheddar  for  these  claimants  will  he  45 
percent  of  production  during  March  and  50  percent  during  April,      The  in- 
creased qaotas  are  in  accordance  with  the  War  Food  Administration's  policy 
of  adjusting  the  set-asides  on  a  r.onth-to-nonth  change  in  production,,* 
making  relatively  even  suri-Dlies  each  month  for  di strihution  to  civiliaiis, 

-  Round-Un  -  \ 

CA5BA0E  FOP.  CTJVUT     

Because  winter  caT^lDage  production  is  about  56  percent  above  average 
and  considerably  in  excess  of  current  requirements  for  civilian  consamption, 
the  War  Food  Administration  has  announced  a  program  to  divert  large  quan- 
tities to  manufacture  of  sauerkraut,  sunoplies  of  which  are  at  relatively 
low  levels. 

Under  the  urogram,  WFA  will  defray  cost  of ^transportation  up  to  ^23. 00 
per  ton  on  all  cabbage  purchased  in  seven  producing  states  —  Florida  and 
Texas,'  where  production  is  heaviest,  and  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
G-eorgia  and  South  Carolina,    The  payments  are  necessary  to  enable  kraut 
packers  to  pay  growers  a  minimum  of  $15,00  per  ton  for  cabbage,  transport 
it  to  distant  packing  plants,  and '-oack  it  for  sale  a.i  existing  ceiling 
"orices, 

?"ormally,  winter  grown  cabbage  is  not  used  v/idely  in  the  packing  of 
kraut.     This  year,  however,  the  indicated  total  Droduction  is  some  421,500 
tons  compared  with  the  10-year  ('34- '43)  average  of  270,000  tons,  and  kraut 
"oackers  are  being  urged  to  use  as  much  of  the  supply  as  possible  to  conserve 
food  arid  meet  the  civilian  demand  for  kraut. 

Texas  and  Florida  are  producing  about  95  ■oercent  of  the  total  supply 

of  winter  crox)  cabbage  this  year.     It  is  estimated  that  these  two  states 

have  about  45,000  tons  in  excess  o'f  the  tonnage  harvested  and  sold  into 

commercial  cheCnnels  last  year,  not  including  more  than  10,000  tons  moved 
directly  under  a  governm.ent  purchase  and  diversion  nrogram, 

^'■■hile  there  will  be  nlenty  of  cabbage  for  fresh  lise  by  U,  S.  civilians, 
and  plenty  for  kraut  packing,  transportation  difficulties  may  hinder  even 
distribution  'of  unusually  large  supplies. 

Most  of  the  kraut  will  be  marketed  in  glass  consum.er  size  containers 
or  in  bulk  (wooden  kegs  or  barrels),  A'  limited  quantity  of  tin  containers 
is  availafcie'  for  civilian  Tracks,  however. 

A  similar  program  was  in  effect  last  year  to  encourage  use  of  excess 
southern  and  southwestern  cabbage  for  kra-ut. 


Dc       *  * 


MIDWESTEW  MAMET. BASKET 


FRESH 
fRuilS 


Eresh  vegeta"bles  in  heaviest  supply  and  generally 
selling  at  the  lowest  prices  on  most  Midwestern  markets 
at  the  present  time  are  catlDage,  carrots,  and  dry  onions. 
Spinach  as  v^ell  as  other  greens,  including  collards  and 
kale  are  in  moderate  to  li"beral  sut)ply,  particularly  at 
Cleveland^  Cincinnati  ahd  St^  Louis. 

Some  of  these  items,  hovrever,  are  in  light  supply  • 
.at  other  markets  —  spinach  at  Kansas  City,  for  example, 
I'.^ould  suggest  you  check  on  local  supplies  "before'  you  ad- 
vise your  listeners,    A  few  shipments  of  asparagus  are 
arriving  on  Midwestern  markets,  l)ut  prices  are  generally  ' 
high,    Su-DT)lies  of  cauliflower  arei'  genprally  increasing. 

•  Head  lettuce  continues  as  a  "good  "buy" ,  on  some 
market,s,  TDarticularly  Cincinnati, '  "but' prices  are  start- 
ing to  advance  in  some  areas.  '  SuTorilies  of  Irish  t)ota- 
toes  on  the  markets  range  from  light  to  adequate,-  Snap 
heans',  green  peTDToers.,  cucum"bers  and  egg  TDlant  generally 
continue  in  light  supply  and  at  ceiling  prices  on  most  ■ 
markets, 

Midwestern  apToles,  laarticulaTly  the  smaller,  lower 
grade  offerings  are  plentiful  on  mos't  markets.  Oranges 
continue  in  moderate  to  liheral  su-o-oly  and  prices  are 
lower  in  some  instances,    GraTDefruit  is  generally  in 
moderate  supply,  while  streiwherries ,  pineapple,  and  tan- 
gerines are  found  on  some  markets^  "but  at  high  prices'. 
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IF  THE  MELTIFG  POT 

Margarine,  Iprd,  shortening  and  salad  oils  took  a 
ration  point  rise  last  Sunday  (Fe'bruary  25),  chiefly 
"because  of  limited  su-o-olies  of  lard  for  civilians. 

Let's  look  for  a  few  minutes  as  to  how  the  sunply 
of  one  of  these  commodities  affects  the  other.     The  pro- 
duction of  lard  is  down.    A  year  ago  at  this  time,  w©    oLl/o^  J) 
had  such  a  record  hog  croD  that  there  wasn' t  enough 

storage  space  for  the  lard.  This  coramoditv  was  made  Jtkju  JLs  0 

•Doint-free  to  increase  sales.    This  February,  federally  --MX-rv,<iLun_y  , 

inspected  slaughterers  got  only  45  "oercent  as  many  hogs  as  they  did 
during  the  same  month  a  year  ago.    Moreover,   the  yield  of  lard  per  hog 
is  smaller.    Even  though  we  have  a  cut  in  supply,  military  and  other 
government  reouirements  for  lard  remain  high.     This  means  less  for  civil- 
ian distribution  and  the  necessity  for  a  rise  in  Doint  value. 


Because  of  the  shorter  lard  sunply,  there  is  an  increased  demand 
for  vegetable  oil  shortenings  which  can  be  substituted  in  most  cooking 
purposes  for  lard.     In  view  of  the  inter-changeability  of  these  shorten- 
ings, points  had  to-  be  raised  on  all  to  assure  fair  distribution. 


With  butter  limited,  the  total  supply  of  margar- 
ine is  now  needed  for  use  as  a  spread  for  bread. 
The  points  on  marga.rine  have  been  increased  to 
assure  its  availability  for  this  purpose  and  to 
discourage  substituting  margarine  for    lard  or 
shortening  in  cooking,  . 


WAR  fooD  ADMimsmmoN 


STRAWBERRY  ROAM 


Mmm  ,. , , tho se  large  juicy  strawberries  now 
on  the  market  are  coming  from  Florida,  Plant 
City  and  the  area  east  of  Tampa  is  our  principal 
nrodaction  center  of  early  strawberries.  Maybe 
.though,  we'd  better  qualify  present  markets  for 
he  crop.    Refrigerator  cars  carry  this  fruit 
from  Florida  only  as  far  west  as  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  and  to  markets  in  Kansas  City  and  north 
to  Minneapolis, and  to  most  of  the  big  cities 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  . 

If  you  live  in  this  distribution  are.-g,,  you' 11  be  seeing  more  of 
these  Florida  strawberries  now  than  last  year.     The  1945  winter  crop  of 
strawberries  may  be  about  105  thousand  crates  (24  quarts  each).  This 
is  7  percent  above  1944  production  but  only  about  one-fifth  the  average 
production  for  the  years'-  1934-43,    Weather  conditions  cut  into  the  yield 
per  acre,,  but  most  of  the  reduction  in  the  crop  is  due  to  the  smaller 
number  of  a,cres  planted.  '  '       •  '  '     ■  ' 


;     X  -  Round-Up        ■  -  '  ^     ■  : 

'       '  .  '     FLAX  OF  THE  WAX'"-  ■ 

Farmers.'have  been  asked  to  put  5  million  acres  in  flaxseed  this 
coming  year.-.yTbis  go.al-— .2  million  acres  over  1944  —  has  been  set 
"to"  obtain;  more  linse.pd  oil.    Right  now  our"  sutd-dIv  e'f  linseed  oil  is 
■short  because.. Droduction,, .of  flaxseed  in  l944 '  was'  only  56  percent  of 
that  in  1943, -  and.  our,  imports  from  South  America' arei  restricted.  Also, 
it  has,  been- ;necejs^fi,ry  for  the  United  States' -to"-  sUtrrily  Russia  with  lin- 
seed oil  for  it'S  war  Torogram,,  ' 

Linseed  oil,  voa  know,  is  imt)sftant  for  paints  and  varnishes, 
linoleum    and  oilcloth,,  lorinting  ink,  artificial  leather  and  a  long 
list-  o.f  medicinal  products.  ',  Until  the  suiDToly  improves,  the  use  of  lin- 
seed and  vegetable  oils  in  these  products  for  civilians  is  limited  to 
50, percent  o f.  the  amount  .used  by  manufacturers'  in  1940-41,  ... 


;,,  .    .   ,  ,  ,    -  Round-Up  - 

'.IT' S 'ALL' THE  HEAD   '  ■ 

, This  year' s  crop  of  cabbage"  iii  Florida,  Texas, 
Arizona,'  and  Caiifornia''^  rs-'-mbre  than  half  again  as 
large  as*  it^' s'  been  on"  t-he' average  for  the  past  ten 
years,. ,56  percent  above  average,   in  case  you're 
interested  in  figures.     That's  a  goodly  bit  of  cabbage,,, so  large  that 
the  War  Food  Administration  is  attempting  to  divert  quantities  to  the 
manufacture  of  sauerkraut,  as  we  mentioned  in  last  week's  Round-Up. 


Ano  t  he  y. .  C  h?^.-D.  t  e  r 
on  Cabbage 


-  ?  _ 


J^'^ormally,  wint^r-g^o\^m  ca'b'bage  is  not  used' to 
any  extent  in  the  making  of  kraut,  -  fo-r  the  .reason 
that  sauerkraut  is  a  cold-vreather  dish  favored. mo  re 
in  the  states  a"bove  the  Mason  and  Dixon-  line.  So 
it  follows  that  most  of  the  kraat  plants  are  located 
in  the  northern  states  and  "bay  their  calDbage  locally. 
Last  fall,  a  shortage  of  ca'b'bage  in  the  north  limited 
kraat  production,    3y  using  so utht^rn  ca'b'bage  now  the 
kraut  packers  may  make  up  some  of  the  fall  shortage 
and  at  the  same  time  help  conserve  food, 

?ine  l.'ithout  Brine      You'll  pro'ba'bly  want  to  remind  your  listeners  that 

fresh  caTs'bage  is  nutritive, ,  .new  green  ca'biDage  has 
vitamin  A,,, raw  ca'b'bage  is  a  good  source  of  vitamin 
C,    And  ca'b'bage  is  versatile.    You  can-  fit  it  into  any  course  from  soup  • 
through  salad  and  the  entree.    You  may, want  to  suggest  staffed  ca'b'bage 
as  a  main  dish,  slaw,  either  hot  or  cold»  with  fish;  and  ca'b'bage  shredded 
creamed,  'buttered,  or  panned, 

-  Round-Ut)  - 

GETTIFG  mn-  TO  CASSS 

"Top  of  the  season  to  you" , ,  ,that' s  -the  -oresent  verdict  on  eggs. 
Our  supply  of  this  non-rationed,  "orotein  food- is  largest  from  January  ' 
through  June,  with  the  xieak  of  production  usually  daring  March  and  April, 
Additional  praise  can  "be  given  these  siDringtime  eggs  hecause  they' re  at 
their  most  favora'ble  "orice  range,   they're  larger,  or  more  uniform  quality 
and  they're  fresher. 

As  f-r  'buying  tiT)s.,.know  the  federal  weight  standards  for 'eggs 
so  that  you'll  'be  getting  full  value  for  your  money.    Large  eggs  usually 
weigh  two  ounces.     That  means,  if  you  were  "buying  eggs  "by  weight  instead 
of  "by  the  dozen,  you'd  get  eight  eggs  to  the  pound,    'M-edi urn- 'eggs  must 
weigh  21  to  23  ounces  ner  dozen,    -Small  eggs  must  weigh  at  least  18 
ounces  to  the  dozen,  although  there  is  no  maximum  weight 'requirement  -under 
OPA  regulations,    When  the  price  difference  ."between  the  various  size's 
is  great  enough,  the  consumer.- may  actually  get  more  for  his  money  "by  • 
'buying  the  medium  or  small  eggs, 

V-Tien  it  comes  to  food  value,  we  all  know  in  a  gen.eral  way  that 
eggs  are  important  in  the.  diet., .but  why  and' on  how  many  counts.  To 
'begin  with,   eggs  have  a  good  quality  or  "complete"  protein.     For  this 
reason,  they  can  'be  used  interchangea'bly  with  other  complete  protein 
foods,,  .mieat,  fish,  poultry  and  a  few  others.     That  protein  is  essential 
for  normal  growth  and  for  "building  and  repairing  Tsody  tissues,-. 

Eggs  are  on  the  "protective"  food  list  too.     "Protective"  foods 
are  the  ones  we  need  plenty  of  every  day  "because  they're  sources  of 
important  vitamin  and  minerals  which  we  need  to  safeguard  our  hpalth. 


In  the  mineral ■ supply  line,  eggs  are  an  im- 
portant source  of  iron, « .which  we  need  to  keep 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  "blood  ap  to  normal. 
Eggs  also  have  phosphorus  which  we  need  along' 
with  calcium  and  vitamin  D  for  strong  "bones 
and  teeth.    While  eggs  aren' t ■ outstanding 
sources  of  calcium,  they  have  more  vitamin 
D  than  just-a"bout  any  other  food,  with  the 
exception  of  fish  liver  oils.    They  also 
contain,    vitamin  A  and'  riboflavin. 


When'  it  comes  to  uses... eggs  are  a  morning, 
^  _ ^ noon  and  night  food.    And' you  can  serve  them 
They  can  "be  a  main  dish,  with  sausage,  or  as  a  fluffy 
They  fit  iDerfectly  into'  any  num"ber  of 

liJhile  food  com"Darisons 


in  dozens  of  ways, 
souffle  or  a  delicious  omelet, 

quick  "breads,  cakes,  sauces,  desserts  and  "beverages, 
are  never  quite  fair,  since  each  food  has  its  own  important  place  in  the 
diet,  eggs  are  more  nearly  interchangea"ble  with  milk. as  ■  far  as  nutritive 
value  is  concerned, ,, than  any  other  item  in  our  diet. 


-  Round-Up  - 


APPLE  MARCH 


If  you've  teen  missing  Delicious  apples  from  your  favorite  market, 
chances  are  you'll  get  a  last  fling  at  them  before  the  season  tapers  off 
in  March,  .  A  month  ago,  the  Wnr  Food  Administration  put  Delicious  apples 
on  a  set-aside  order  for  the  armed  services  along  with  two  other  varieties, 
Winesaps  and  Yellow  Hevrtons,    Fow  the  set-aside  for  Delidous  has  "been 
removed.    And  the  reason  is  simply  this:    Winesaps  and  Yellow  Ifewtons  are 
longer  keepers  than  the  Delicious  variety  and  can. be  shipped  a"broad.  At 
the  moment,  the  armed  services  have  a  bigger  need  for  the  exportable  varie- 
ties.    So  some  million  bushels  of  Delicious  api^les  will  be  diverted  into 
civilian  channels. 


Apples  on  the. market  during  the  first' half 
of  this  year  come  from  the  winter  varieties  comt- 
mercially  produced  in. 1944,    Of  the  Delicious 
variety,  commercially  produced,  59  percent  gr.ew 
in  the  State  of  Washington, 


Delicious  apnles  are  best  in- the  fresh,  .  . 

form  for  fruit  cups,  salad  plates,  lunch  box,  G--,\p_i:;5^<^, YTIoJ^;*-'  CL.  Jr\iJi, 

and  fresh  fruit  bowl,    For  the  most  part  they're 

not  a  cooking  apiole,  ,        .  ■  * 


-  Round-Up  - 


^LASSES        THE  SPRI^"G 


Althoagh,  as  a  STjring  tonic,   salphiir  and  molasses  went  out  with 
the  "bustle,  your  listeners  will  "be  Interested  in  molasses  supplies  even 
"before  spring  this  y-ear  to  supnlemehf  sugar  rations. 

Supplies  are  arrole  for  ta"ble  and  hone-cooking  uses.    At  the  year's 
end,  we  carried  over  a  large  quantity  of  molasses  from  the  1944  production, 
this  year,  we've  added  to  these  quantities  goodly  amounts  of  dark  molasses 
and  sotae  "blended  and  higher  grade  types. 

Perhaps  you'll  want  to  point  out  to  your  listeners  that  dark  mo- 
lasses" is  particularly  'rich  in  iron  in  a  form  that  the  "body  can  use.  And 
like  other  kinds  of  molasses,  it  mAkPS  good  ginger"bread,  gingersnaps, 
molasses  cookies,  cakes,  pies,  Indian  puddings,  and  "baked  "beans. 

-  Hound- Up  - 

KITCHEK  KEHCTILS 

Last  year  the  nut-growing  sections  of  our  country  produced  more 
tree  nuts  than  we've  had  on  the'  average  for  the  past  ten  years.    And  yet 
our  total  supply  of  nut  meat  is  smaller  "by  a"bout  3  million  pounds.  The 
reason  lies  partly  in  our ' restricted  imports, 

JTormally  we  import  English  walnuts  from  France,   Italy,  and  China; 
almonds  from  the  Mediterranean;  fil"berts  from  Turkey  and  Spain;  cashews 
from  India;  chestnuts  from  Italy;-  and  Brazil  nuts  from  Brazil.      War  has 
lessened  some  imports  and  stop-oed  others  entirely.     Since  late  in  1941 
the  War  Food  Administration,  the  United  Kingdom's  Ministry  of  Food,  and 
the  Canadian  Government  have  had  a  pact  to  prohi"bit  imports  of  Brazil 
nuts  in  their  respective  countries  in  order  to  avoid  the  diversion  of 
workers  from  essential  ru"b"ber  production,  in  the  South  American  Common- 
wealth, 

Of  our  domestic  supply  of  tree  nuts,  ninety  percent  of  the  English 
walnuts  and  all  of  our  almonds  come  from  California.     Fil"berts  are  raised 
largely  in  Oregon  and  Washington  and  pecans  in  our  Southern  states, 

^.'Hiile  our  imports  have  "been  shrinking,  our  demand  for  tree  nuts  has 
gone  up.     For  one  thing  there's  more  money  in  the  -American  purse  to  'bay 
foodstuffs  these  days  while  our  military  needs  clin  off  a  good  portion 
of  our  supplies.     While  all  of  these  factors  may  make  it  impossible  for 
us  to  "buy  the  variety  of  tree  nuts  we'd  like  at  all  times,  still  we  will 
find  some  kinds  on  the. grocery  shelves.    Broadcaste'rs  should  check  on 
local  supplies  "before  suggesting  the  use  of  certain  tyt)es  of  domestic 
nuts.    Supplies  vary  according  to  tyDe  of  store  and  preferences  of  cus- 
tomers, 

■■     .       .    _  -  Rqund-Up  -  ' 
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BY  HOOK  OR  BY  COOK 

U,  S,  Department  of  Agricaltare  surveys  have  revealed  that  vitamin  A 
is  none  too  ahondant '  in  the  American  diet  aa  yet.    This  is  the  .vitamin, 
yoa  know,  that  helps  our  e-y"es  adjust  Cjaickly  from  "bright  to  dim  light.  And 
we  need  it  for  resistance -to  infection,  for  growth  and  for;  general  good 
health, 

VJe  get  some  of  oar  vitamin  A  needs  from  "batter  and  fortified  margarine, 
and  the  green  -and  yellow  vegetables  contrihate  this  vitamin  generously. 
So  with  "butter  limited,   you  will  want -to  tell  your  listeners  to  plan  on  a 
daily  serving  of  such  vegetables  as  "bToccoli,  carrots,   chard,  green  peppers, 
kale,  mustard  greens,  sweet  potatoes,  turnip    greens  or  winter  squash, 

:  ■  -  Round- Up  - 

IIT  THE  HOME  STRETCH 

Making  the  pat  of  "butter  of  margarine  do  its  full 
duty  calls  for  cooking  ingenuity  these  days.  If 
the  family  chef  wants  to  vary  the  seasoning  for 
vegetahles'  and  yet  save  limited  ta"ble  fats,  she 
might  give  a  thought  to  cream  sauce,    Basic  in- 

• '  grediehts  for  that  sauce  are  milk,  flour,  salt  and 
pepper  and  a"bout  a  ta,"blespoon  of  meat  drippings. 
Variations  can  he  played  on  that  "by.  adding  chopped 
hard' cooked ^  egg,'  or  parsley,  paprika  cr  a  favorite 
'     herhi     Cah"bage,  ■  carrots,  6elery,  mushrooms,  onions, 

•'  peas,' potatoes,  and  string  "beans  take  kindly  to 
■     cream  sauce-i  .  •     .  ■  ■.  ^ .  ■ 

'   '     ^' ■  ■■■ Rdund^-Up  - 

•'••G.I.  OVERSEAS  REPORTS'  0¥.  ARMY  CHOW 

I'/here  is  the  meat,  "butter  and  poultry  going?    Are  our  soldiers 
really  getting  these'  items  at  the  f rent,  and'  if  so,  what  do  they  say  a"bout 
them?    Here' s  - on'e"  ahsw'er  -from"  a  Sergeart  in  Infantry  .who  has  "been  at  the 
front  in  the  95-th  Division  of  Rat  ton' 's  3rd.  Army  sincne  last  August,  and 
who  has  received  the  Expert  Infantry,  Comhat  Infantry  and  a  "battle  star. 
Here  are  his  exact  woi*ds:-         ■      ,    ■  : 

"¥e  get  fresh,  or  rather  cold'  storage  eggs  in  the  shell  once 
"'•  in  a  while,  "  We  get'  a  "lot  -of  fresh  meat,  "but  of  course  it  is 
frozen  when  -we  ge't  it,  "  The  'vege'ta"bles  we  get  are  in  cans, 
hut  we  get      lot  of  ■ 'spinach,  green  "beans,  etc.    A  few  days 
ago  we  drew  some' orang'es,:  hut  they  were  frozen  too.    Yes,  we 
-  had  'turkey  for  Thanksgi'v'in^'  aind  Christmas  Dayw  ■  We  get  a  lot 
of  chickens  frozen,  and  some  canned  too.    Some  of  the  hutter 
is  fresh  and  some  preserved.    All  the  milk  we  get  is  in  cans, 
Don' t  have  any  milk  to  drink,  hut  all  we  want  for  caffee  and 
cereal.    All  in  all,   the  food-  i"s  Very  good,  I  can't  complain, 
and  you  know  how  finicky  I  am  about  my  eating," 


^  Round-Up  - 
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A  larger  variety  of  fresh  vcgeta'blcs  are  now  in  plentiful  supply  at 
Midwestern  markets,  with  "orices  lower  for  several  items. 

Heading  the  list  are  "bunched  carrots,  cabhage,   spinach,  cauliflower, 
Florida  celery  and  tomatoes.    Prices  on  all  these  vegetahles  arc  either 
unchanged  or  lov/er  than  last  week. 

The  much  heavier  sur)"Dly  of  tomatoes  is  due  to  imports  from  Mexico 
which  are  running  close  to  fifty  percent  ahove  a  year  ago.     In  Cincinnati, 
some  of  the  large  retail  food  stores  were  offering    tomatoes  as  a  week-end 
special. 

After  several  weeks  of  very  light  supplies,  green  pep-oers  were 
generally  availa"ble  in  moderate  quantities  at  lower  prices^    Snap  "beans 
were  also  in  moderate  supply,  "but  prices  ranged  widely  according  to  quality 
and  condition  of  the  "beans.     The  "best  offerings  "brought  close  to  ceiling 
levels, 

Escarole  was  one  of  the  "best  "buys  for  housewives  in  Chicago  and 
Cleveland,    You'll  find  a  "brief  description  of  this  excellent  salad  green 
in  Bound-Up' s  Market  Basket,   issue  of  Fe"bruary  17, 

Among  the  relative  newcomers  of  the  season  are  California  asparagus 
and  green  peas.  Asparagus  is  gen^^rally  high  priced,  as  most  first  of  the 
season  items  usually  are, 

Su-D'olies  of  potatoes  were  generally  light  and  rather  limited  in  some 
areas,   especially  in  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati, 

Supplies  of  fruit  on  most  m.arkets  continued  a"bout  the  same  as  in  re- 
cent weeks,  although  tangerines  are  disaiopearing  rapidly  as  the  season 
for  this  fruit  is  a"bout  at  an  end.     The  list  princiTDally  includes  oranges, 
grapefruit,  apples  (especially  the  smaller  sizes  from  the  Midwest),  pears, 
graces,  avocados  and  occasionally  "bananas.     Small  size  oranges  continued 
a  v=ry  good  "buy  in  relation  to  most  othp-r  fruits,   except  possi"bly  Midwestern 
grown  apples. 


*     *  * 
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PSESERVIIv"'  SUGAR  ' 

A"bout  700  thousand  tons  of  sugar  will 
l3e  scooped  out  of  the  national  sugar /bowl 
this  year  for  home  canning.    This  sugar  is  to 
"be  distri'buted  solely  to  those  who  need  it 
for  this  purpose.      Broadcasters  will  want,  to 
point  oiit  to  their  listeners  that  only  those 
who  plan  to  do  canning  at  home  or  with  neigh- 
Tjors  or  at  a  community  canning  center  should 
apply  for  a  share  of  this  sugar.    There-  just 
isn' t  enough  sugar  in  the  national  stockpile 
to  permit  any  overdrawing  of  the  quota. 


However»  the  ¥ar  Food  Administration 
says  that  700  thousand  tons  of  canning  sugar  is  enough  to  permit  home 
canners  to  produce  record  amounts  of  home  preserved  food.    That  is^  if 
this  sugar  is  used  solely  for  putting  up  fruits  and  vegetaliles  and  if 
all  home  canners  stay  within  the  four-to-one  "baisic  rule.      This  rule, 
recommended  "by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  one  jxjund  of 
sugar  to  each  four  quarts  of  finished  fruit.    The  canning  sugar  limit 
or  rule  will  also  "be  followed  "by  the  CPA  in  issuing  supplemental  sugar 
rations.  '  . . ,  - 


Here' s  how  the  homemaker  figures  out  how  much  canning  sugar  she 
will  need.      She  first  plans'  how  many  quarts  of  fruit  or  fruit  juice 
she  will  put  up.      Then  she  divides  this  figure  by  four  to  find  the 
sugar  allotment.    However,  the  maximum  amount  any  individual  can  claim 
is  20  pounds.      And  even  if  there  are  more  than  eight  members  in  the 


an  a-DDly  for  is  160  nounds. 


'  If  the  homemakei'    wants  to,  she  can  use  ap  to  five  pounds  of  her  20 
pound  ration  for  jams.  Jellies  and  other  preserves.    But  15  pounds  of  that 
ration  must  "be  specifically  for  fruits  and  fruit  juices.    Actually  there 
is  no  sugar  allowed  for  putting  up  vegetables.    The  home  canner  who  wants 
to  put  up  pickles,  relishes,  chili  or  catsup  may  use  a  portion  of  her  family's 
5  pound  per  person  jelly  and  jam  allowance  for  the  purpose. 


-  Round-Up  - 


SOLID  FEWS  OF-  ICE  CREAM 


In  the  coming  months,  you'll  prohahly 
notice  some  im-orovement  in  the  ice  cream  situ- 
ation.     The  War  Food  Administration  has  re- 
moved.the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  nonfat 
■milk  •solids  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream 
and  other  firozen  dairy  foods,  ,  •  Those  nonfat 
milk  solids^  "by  the  way,  represent  what  re- 
■  ' main's  of  ihil'k'  kfter  the  "butter  fat  and  water 
"'■  have  "been'  removed.    They  have  many  of  the 
••  '-essential  nutrients  of  whole  milk, ,  .proteins, 
ciarTDohydraites',  'palcium  and  rilJoflavin".- 

■   Ever  since  Eehruary  ,1943»  ^t-he'-lfar  Eood 
-Administati6n  has' limited  the''-amount  of  milk 
solids,. ^includiftg: milk  fat.;. that  go  'iiito'  frozen  dai-ry  f6od§.    The- re- 
strictions wer-e  necessary  hecause  there  were'  so  many  other  demands  for  our 
milk. for  ■  drinkifig;  for  making-  cheese-J  evat»orated  and!" condensed. milk  and 
dried  milk  products.    So  for  the  past  two  years,  manufacturers  of  frozen 
dairy  foodis.'coald- not  use 'more 'th?i.h  6S'"'percent  of  the  milk  solids  in  theip 
products  .that^ they:' used  in  a  ■  corre'spo'hding 'month  of  th^  ^ase  period.  That 
"base  period  was  from  Deceih'ber  1941  to  ITovemher  194^,  '  ; '^^  / 

,¥hile  .there  are  still  restrictidn^  on  the  ajiii6unt.';cf  ."butteffat  in  . 
ice  cream,  •  the  ■supply' ^of  -honf at' •  dry  mil^  's^  Inlpi^oved  ."because  of 

greater  production,     'AAd  now  that-';there  "isn'  t  any  '^'ceil^^  total  milk 

solids  permlssihle  in  ^ making '  ice -crieain,  manufacture-f^^  can  produce  a  more 
desirahle  product  from  the  standpoint  of  consumers'  tastes  and  nutritional' 
welfare.    Also,  there  will  proljahly  "be  a  slight  increase  in  quantity  of 
ice  cream^i.dn  addifibn  to-''thfe  seVsbnar  step-'up  to  mefet  warm  .weather  demands 
for  a  cool' 'treat,'        '  ■  '  '  '        '  \  ■  '  '    .       •  ■■\ 

■-.;■;■■-.:-••     '■'--"  RounMp  -  .  ' 

'  '         ^POIFTS"  or  IFTSRFATIOFAL  MEFUS 


It  was  in  March  of  1943  that  general  food  rationing  went  into  effect 
in  this  country,      Rememher?      So  during  this  anniversary  month  you  may 
want  to  tell  your  listeners  a  hit  ahdut  rationing  in  the  English  speaking 
countries:    The  United  States,  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
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Let's  begin  logically  with  the  first  steps  in  a  rationing  TDrogram, 
These  do  not  .diffp-r  aaong  nations.  Each  country  plans  what  food  will  be 
produced  in.  it,s  .own  soil  and  .what,  food  raust  be  brought  in  from  outside. 

But  from  there  on  the  reads  to  rationing  change.    In  the  United 
Kingdon,  where  nest  of  the  food  suprdy  is  inroor-6ed,  the  Ministry    of  Food 
takes  sole  charge  of  all  inncrts  and  cither  takes  t)ossession  or  in  some 
way  controls  mo.st  of  the  home  grown  supply. 

The  United -States  and  Cemada,  on  the  other  hand,  have,  roughly 
SDeaking,  a  system  of  remote  controls  rather  than  a  direct  possession 
and  distribution  of  foodstuff s.    Both  have  a  i-'hole  network  of  regulations 
for  handling  rationing  and  food  problems. 

In  all  these  countries  there  are  two  principal 
rationing  methods.    There  are  the  "r>oint- substitution" 
scheme  and  the  "fixed  ouantity"  system.    Our  red  and 
blue  points  come  under  the  point-substitution  Dlan, 
We're  given  a  certain  number  of  Doints  for  a  definite 
period  of  tipe,  and  it's  wo  to  us  to  spend  them  as  we 
'■'ish.      If  we  want  to  splurge  on  a  steak  and  eat  .  fried 
mush  the  rest  of  the  week,  that's  our  privilege. 

Under  the  "fixed  quantity"  system,  we  ge*  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  a  particular  food,  and  that  has  to  last 
us  for  a  stated  period  of  time. .. sugar ,  for  example, 
we  get  under  the  fixed  quantity  scheme.    Because  our 
nation  is  so  large  and  we  have  so  many  regions  with 
different  food  habits,  the  t»oint  system  seems  to  work 
best  for  us. 

ivov;,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it's  the  "fixed  quantity"  plan  that 
governs  the- distribution  of  most  of  the  foods.    Britishers  register  with 
their  local  dealers  and  from  them,  get  their  weekly  rations.    The  less 
perishable  goods  they  may  choose  under  a  point  system  just  as  we  do  our 
fats  and  meats  and  canned  goods, 

Canada's  rationing  is  about  fifty-fifty,    Canada  uses  the  point  sub- 
stitution system,  for  sirups,  preserves,  and  canned  fruits,  but  rations 
butter  and  sugar  -^n  a  weekly  basis. 

In  all  three  countries'  these  fcods  have  rlever  T?oen  rationed...-, 
poalt-ry,  fresh  fish,  bread,  flour,  potatoes,  fresh  vegetables,  fresh 
fruit, . .except  citrus  which  has  been  rationed  in  G-rea.t  Britain. 

Canada,  does  not  ration  neat"  'and  cheese.     The  United  States  is  th6 
only  one  of  the  three  that  has  never  rationed  tea,  sirup,  molasses  and  honey, 

And  in  the  United  Kingdom  alone. , .eggs,  fluid  milk,  cereal  breakfast 
foods,  citrus  fruits,  dried  fruits,  dry  beans  and  peas,  tea,  chocolate, 
rice,  and  candy,  fall  under  rationing  controls.       As  you  may  see,  ration- 
ing i=  ti^;>>>,est  in  the  United  Kingdom. . .lightest  in  Canada. 


-  Round-Up  - 
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Before  the  war,  commercially  canned' fra^-ts  and  vegetables  in  this 
country  were  packed  in  as  many  as  258  dlfffer6nt  style  an(^  gizfe  cans;  Be- 
cause oar  sapt)ly  of  tin  was  limited,',  .and  needed  in  the  packaging  of  so 
many  military  commodities. ., the  War  Production  Board  started  a  conservar-  , 
tion  program, , .early  in  1942.  , 

The  first  step  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  food  tin  shapes  to  a 
minimum*    Instead  of  258  types  we  now  have  ahout  12.    The  composition  of 
the  containers  was  also  affected.    Formerly  there  was  about  8  iDercent  tin 
to  a  can,    J^ow^  the  tin  content  is  down  to  one  and  a  fourth  or  one  and  a 
half  percent.    And  with  the  use  of  one  imiDroved  process,  tin  content  may- 
be as  low  as  one~half  of  one  percent.    Even  with  this  tin  plate  reduction, 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  processing  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  nor  any 
change  ■  in  ■ 'flavor. 

According  to  Marketing  Specialists  in  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, \consumers  have  been  benefited  by  the  limitation  orders  on  container 
sizes,]  The  shop-oer  is  able  to  judge  sizes  more  easily.    Before  the  war, 
when  there  were  a  couple  of  hundred  styles  many  were  confusing.    One  size 
migh't  look  larger  than  another  and  yet  net  contents  stated  on  the  labels 
were  ■  identical.    Some  of  the  sizes  did  not  vary  more  than  l/32  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  or  height.    Then  too,  reduction  in  the  number  of  styles  gen- 
erally .means  a  saving  in 'production  coslss. 

-  Round-IJp'-' 
'  ..   01'  .CALL     :      ' . 


The  U.S.  Crop  Corps  is  already 
sending  -out  a  call  for  about  four 
million  emergency  workers. . .town  and 
city  women,  as  well  as  men  and  youths,',, 
to  work  on  farms  again  this  year. 

Broadcasters  may  think  this 
recruiting  a  bit  early  since  most 
.of  the  emergency  workers  will  not 
be  needed  until  July  and  on  into 
October.    But  here's  the  reason  to 
start  recruiting  now.    Many  of  these 
harvest  workers  will  be  teachers, 
college  girls, business  girls,  school  '■ 
children.    If  they  know  the  importance 
of  their  services,  they  can  plan 
thRir  vacatians  at  the'  time  and 
place  where  there  is  a  need  for  emer- 
.gency  harvest  help'. 
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Right  now,  in'lTew  York"  City,  650  women  and  girls  who  worked  on 
farms  last  sammpr  hare  organized  as  the    "Winter  Soldiers  of  the  Women's 
Land  Army,"    They  are  holding  regular  meetings  to  learn  more  ahout  food 
and  agricalta5*6  and'to  helt)  recruit  women  farm  workers  for  1945,  Also 
they  want  to^keer)  in  touch  with  the  friends  they  made  last  summer  in  farm 
work.    All  plan  to  "be  at  the  harve^.t.  scene  of  action  this  year,,  too* 

If  your  listen-rs  are  interested  in  helning  save  wartime  food, 
•t-ell  them  to  contact  their  County  Extension  Agent  or  the  local  Farm  Em- 
ployment Office,     These  offices  aj'e  usually  located  in  the  County  Court 
House  or  federal  Building,    This  year  harvest  workers  will  "be  needed 
more  than  ev,---r  "before.    The  regular  farm  la"bor  force  is  the  lowest  since 
the  war  "began,  and  at  the  same  time  food  production  goals  remain  at  record 
levels,  ■     .         ■  .,. 

-  Round-Up  -  . 

TOP  THIs'oyE  ■ 

Just  a  word  a"bout  "beets  which  are  coming  to  market  in  a"bundance 
now  from  Texas,-  Remind  your .  listeners  to  use  the  "beet  tops,,, rich  in 
vitamin  A,    Cook-  the  tender  "ba"by  "beets  with  the  greens  attached  and,  if 
you  like,  serve -then  chopned  together  and  seasoned  with  f^t,  salt  and 
pe-oper.     Tops  of  larger  "beets  are  "best  cooked  separately,  ■ 

?or  any  of  your  listeners  who  find  cleaning  "beet  tops  a  discouraging 
jo"b,  here's  a  tip:  -  when  ?^ou  wash  greens,  lift  them  out  of  the  water,,, 
never  pour  the  water  off  the  greens. 

To  keep  "beets  from  ""bleeding"  suggest  cooking  "beets  whole  in  their 
skins  with  roots  and  part  of  stejns  attached,      V.Tien  they' re  done,   skins  • 
will  slip  off  easily.    You  remBmf"ber,  too,  that  hard  vater. ., "because  of 
the  minerals, ,  .tends  to  turn  "beets  a  "bluish  color,      A  "bit  of  vinegar 
or  cream-of- tartar  will  save  the  nice  red  from  fading. 

•  "  -  Eo'Cmd-llT)  - 

^E5  '45  "GOLD"  RUSH 

Spring  is  "a  conin' "  in  and  with  spring 
comes  a.very.  hppvy  crop  of  carrots,    Texas,  Cali- 
!,  fornia  and  Arizona  re-cort  a  "bumuer  crop.  From 
these  three  st^^tes  carrots  go  to  m.arkets  all  over 
the  nation,-    So  with  carrots  c,rowding  the  grocers' 
"bins  ther,e' s  no  ejccuse  for  me,al,s  lean  in  vitamin 
A,      Carrots,  as  you'll  recall,  are  heavy  vitamin 
A  donors  thiviugh  carotene  v/hich  is  a  precursor  to 
vitamin  A, 

When  you're  "olugging  carrots  you'll  likely,  want 
to  accent  their  versatility.    You  miight  suggest  an 
Easter  salad  made  of  grated  carrots  piled  in  the  shape 
of  a  nest  with  cottage  cheese  formed  into  eggs  and  de- 
corated with  crosses  of  green  "oepper. 
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Then  there  are  the  cooked  dishes.    For  instance  there's  a 
"quickie"  method  for  the  hungry  working  gal.    Pan  carrots  by  slicing 
them  thin,  place  in  a  frying  pan,  with  a  "bit  of  melted  fat,  doV-er,.  and 
cook  until  tender.      And  for  a  change  you  can  fry  carrots  with  onions 
or  ap-ole  rings.    Then  there's  caifrot.  scallop  "baked  with  a' white  sauce-  ' 
and  "bread  prumhs, ,  .and  if  you  haye  it. ..grated  cheese,  ••.>•  ■ 

Always- welcome- .to  your  radjlo  listeners  is  a  one  dish  meal.  Suggest 
layers  of  carrots  and  turnips  \\'ith  .chipped  onion  and  green  o'l*  'red  pepper. 
"baked  encasserole  with  pork  sausage  atop ♦ 


Round~Up  -  '  ■ 

COASTAL  "CHjISE  FOR  POTATOES 

Irish  potatoes  are  moving  out  of  Maine  "by 
water  these  days. 

It  seems  that  of  the  103  and  a  half  million 
hushels,  of  potatoes  now  remaining  in  storage,  nearly 
one-third  are  in  Maine,    With  a  shortage  of  re- 
frigerator cars  and  rail"  facilities' in  the  ITorth-' 
east  for  moving  potatoes,  some  other  means  of"- 
transportation  had  to  help  move  stocks  into  tight  .  ■ 
suTDply  areas,  ■  -     .■  . 


py?^^    AKou  I     program  to 
'  •  South-Atla 


The  VJar  Food  Administration'  announced  a  ' 

to  make  use  of  hoats  along  the  Mid- and*. .  . 
-Atlantic  sea"b6ard,  ■  Many ' shippers  had  not - 
considered  "boats  -because  of  the  higher  wartime  cost  of  transportation 
"by  water.    Under  the  new  program,  the  WA  will  reimburse  food' distribu- 
tors the  difference  between  shipping  by  rail  and  by' boats"  alohg  the 
Atlantic  ■.  Coast .  '  '       ■  »":'■■ 


While  a  substantial  part  of  the  potatoes  moved  bia.t  o'f  Maine  by.  ■ 
boats  may  be  purchased  by  the  military  and  war  services,  relief  for 
civilians  is  expected, 

-  Roohd-Up 

"     .:  ■        COOKING-, 0:^r..ALL  BUPA^RS 

■    Homo -preservation  of  fruits  aad.the  produce  'of  victory  gardens  is 
more'  important,' than  «ver  this  ycar-r--  because,  supplies  of  qommercially 
canned  fruits '  and  '  vegetables  are  at .  th«.  Iw'est  level  since  Pearl  Harbor, 
Current  military  ,  demand.^  indicate  comparatively  short  supplies  through 
the  months' -ahe'ad,'  •-'         ■  .        '    ,  .  '         .  '  ; 


You  broadcasters  can  do  another  real  'service  for  your  listeners 
by  advising  them--  to  fill  their  family.. nee.ds  .with  home  canned  foods  as 
far  as  po ssible      .rand,  by;  urging  homemakers  ,.t'o  have  their  pressure  cookers 
inspected  and  tested-  ea,rly  ..to.  be  sure  they. are  ready  when  the  canning 
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season  comes.    These  are  wise  measares,  says  H,  'B',  Bolin,  food  preserva- 
tion specialist  with  the  Midwest  Office  of  Supply  of  the  l.'ar  Food  Admin- 
istration, Chicago,.  Early  testing*  he  adds,  will  leave  time  enough  to, 
order  repairs,-  should  thi^-he  necessaryj  and  still  have  the  pressure  cooker 
in  good  working  order- when  tender- ypung  asparagus  and  peas  are  ready  for 
canning,  •  :  .     -        ■  - 

V/hy  inspect  and  test  a  "oressure  cookpr?    One- reason^  is  to  "be  sure  ■ 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  pressure  gauge,  since  processing  in  a  pressure 
cooker  is  only  a-s  de-oendahle  as  the  pressure  gauge.    The  other  reason  is 
to  he  sure  the  safety  valve  is  clean  and  that  it  releases  steam  at  the 
proper  pressure. 

Testing  a  iDressure  cooker  requires  relatively  simple  equipment,  "but 
the  .jo"b  is  done  "best  "by  a  trained  technician,    l^eigh"borhood  groups  of 
farm  women  and  rural  and  tovm  residents  can  o"btain  the  services  of  an  ef- 
ficient technician  "by  annlying  to  the  nearest  Office  of  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration, the  Extension  Service,  the  Office  of  Education,  or  the  Faim 
Security  Administration,    GrVO'Jip  action  la  advised,  since  it  makes  maximum  . 
use  of  a  technician' s  time  and  helps  him  to  assist  many  more  people, 

. ,  ,       In  large  copulation  centers,  groups  can  contact  the  nearest  WFA 
office,  or  in  many  cases,  the  local  Gas  Com"Dany  will  perform  this  service, 
When    group  action  is  imxiossi"ble,  and  no  other  facilities  are  available, 
an  individual  homemaker    should  return  her  pressure  cooker  to  the  manu-^ 
facturer  for  testing  at  the  "beginning  of  each  canning  season  to  "be  sure 
of  its  dependa"bility, 

A  trained  technician  tests  a  pressure  cooker  under  the  actual  op- 
erating conditions  normally  found  in  the  home.    In  addition  to  checking 
the  pressure  readir^gs'  of  the  cooker  gauge-  against  readings  of  a  master 
testing  gauge,  the  technician  te.sts  the  dependa"bility  of  the  safety  valve, 
examines  the  cooker  for  undue  wear,  for  a  tight  seal  "between  the  "body 
of  the  cooker  and  its'  cover,  and  for  any  missing  parts  or  defects  which 
might  lead  to  trou"ble.        The  technician  also  gives  instructions  on  the 
proper  care  and  maintenance  of  the  kind  of  pressure  cooker  te.sted, 

A  pressure  cooker  insures  "both  safe  and  succe.ss-ful  canning,  accord- 
ing to  Mr,  Bolen,  when  the  user  follows  the  directions-  of  the  manufacturer-  • 
in  its  operation,  and  practices  good  maintenance,  including  thorough  in- 
spection and  testing  each  season  to  "be  sure  all  parts  are  in  proper  vrork- 
ing  order,      Eomemakers  who  do  this  will  .he  "cooking  on  all  "burners," 

-  Round-Up  - 

I^^  THE  HOME  STRETCH 

Making  the  pat  of  "batter  or  rap.rgarine  do  its  full  duty  calls  for 
cooking  ingenuity  these  days.    To  vary  the  seasoning  for  vegeta"bles  and 
yet  save  limited  ta"ble  fats,  give  a  thought  to  cream  sauce.     The  "basic  in- 
gredients for  cream  sauce  are  milk,  flour,  salt  and  pepper  with  a"bout  a 
ta"blespoon  of  meat  drippings.    "Variations  can  "be  had  "by  adding  chopped  hard 
cooked  eggs,  parsley,  paprika,  or  a  favorite  her"b„     Ca"b"bage,  carrots,  celery, 
mushrooms,  onions,  peas,' potatoes  and  string  "beans  take  kindly  to  cream  sauce. 

-    Round  -Up  - 


Folks  who  know  their  onions  will  use  plenty  of  them  in  the  coming 
Weeks,  >  As  you  "broadcasters  i:epall,  the  .erxrp  ;x)-f,  .late\onio:ns  laSt  fall  was 
a  "big  one.    And  there' are  still  a,  lot.  of-;-th€tf  lefti  according  to  the  Mid- 
west Office  of  M-arketi-ng. 'Servicjes,  .  Foj*'  in'stance J.  ..•stocks  of^  onions  on 
hand  in  M-ichigan  the  first  of  this -year,  adde,d  oap.  to' 1,304 j 000  :sacks 
(50  11) s,  each)  ; —  compared  witti  57S-,000  on  January  1,  1944,    That'  s  over 
twice  as  many  in  storage  this  year  as  last  in  this  one  state^ 

Carlo t  shipments  of  onions  to  market  are  running  almost  twice  as 
large  as  a  year  ago..  . and  *«TA  firuit  ^and  vegetable  reporters  advise  that 
they  are  "priced -to ->sell"  —  and  within  the  reach  of  homemakers  on  low 
cost  hadgets.    The  -onions,  are  generally  good  quality,  too,, .bat  they'll 
go  to  waste  if  we  don't  tell  consumers  just  what  the  situation  is, 

•  We  v/ant  to  use  these  late  crop  onions  now  and  during  the  coming 
weeks  "before  competition  with  new  crop  onions  develops,  ■    An  occasional 
carload  of  . new  Texas  onions  is  expected  late  this  month,-  with  increased 
shipments  "by  April  15,-   -When  these  new  crop  onions  arrive*  dealers  and 
consumers,  too,  tqnd ^ to  feature  them  in  preference  to  the  old  crop  onions, 

^.'Jhy  not  tell  hora-emakers  to  enjoy  a  "flavorful  present  "  with  onions,., 
and  to  get  out  the  old  recipe  "book  for  onions  in  soups,  stews,  salads 
and  what-have~you?         -.  ■       ■  ^  .  "  • 

I  .     ~  Round-Up  ~  .. 

Mim'ESTEPi^  MABKET  BASKET 

Onions,  carrots,  cahtagc  and  small  size  apples  and  oranges  are  the 
"best  "buys  in  .fresh  fruits  and  vegeta"bles  in  the  Midwcst^at  this  time.  All. 
five  of  these  items  are  in  plentiful  supply.  In  fact,,  .storage  stocks  of 
onions  are  ahout  twice  as  large  as  a  year  ago,'  The  government  is  buying 
some  _of  the  smaller  sized  aptoles  in  Ohio  and  Michigan -that  .are  in  danger 
of  going  to  waste,  for -di-strihution -to  institutions  and.  schools  for  use  in 
school  lunches,  , 

Even  in  Cincinnati,  .  where  •  flood  conditions-.resulted  in  scarce  to 
moderate  supplies  of  most  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  five  items  mentioned 
above  .are  plentiful...     .  .  .  ,       •  . 

Goldenheart -celery, . tomatoes,  beets  and  rutabagas  are  in  moderate  to 
liberal  supply,  .while  green. peppers  are  arriving  in  larger  quantities  at 
most  markets.    .Qoldenheart  celery  is  selling  at  much  lower  prices  than  the 
Pascal  variety.       Iceberg  lettuce  is  not  as  plentiful  as  it  has  been  re- 
cently, except  in  Detroit,    Prices  generally  are,  getting  close  to  ceiling 
levels.     Cauliflower  and  broccoli  are  in  somewhat  lighter  supply  than 
last  week  and  prices  are  slightly  higher,  ' 

Supplies,  of  po'tatoes  ;are  more  adequate  for  the  demand,  especially  in 
some  sections  whq-re  they  have  recently  been  very  light* 

■■'Grapefruit  is  "a  little  better  buy,  with  prices  havirg'gone  below;  ceiling 
for  the -first'  time  in  quite  a;  while.    Pears, "grapes,  avocados  and  straw-  ' 
berries  about  complete  the  list  of  available  fruits,    The's^c  latter  items  . 
are  rather-  high  pri'ced,  '  ■  '  '' 

-  Round-Up 


SLOW  IXOW 

Homer  spoke  of  olive  oil  in  the  Iliad  as  a  laxary,  and  honcmakers 
today  have  to  agree  with  him  on  that  point,  Olive  oil  is  in  very  short 
sapnly  and  very  exDensive, 

%rld  production  of  olive  oil  has  always  centered  around  the  Mediteiv 
ranean  "basin,  the  original  home  of  the  olive  tree.      The  Franciscan  Padres 
planted  the  firSt  olive  trees  in  California,  and  that  state  today  produces 
practically  all  the  domestic  olive  oil.    But  California  olives  are  grovim 
primarily  for  pickling.    As  we  don't  -oroduce  anywhere  near  the    amount  of 
olive  oil  needed  to  satisfy  the  U,S.  demand,  we've  relied  on  im-oorts  in  the 
past.     The  yearly  average  of  olive  oil  consumed  in  this  country  from  1935 
to' 1939  was  64  million  pounds, , .with  only  4  million  pounds  produced  here. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  dom.estic  production  of  olive  oil  in- 
creased sharply.      But  when  the  Mediterranean  T)asin  was  again  open  to  allied 
nations  and  exports  resumed,  production  in  the  U.S.  "began  to  decline. 

The  question  is,  then,    when  will  we  start  importing  olive  oil  again 
in  prewar  quantities?    'Hnen  the  war  first  "broke  out,  imports  came  to  a  stop 
from  Italy  and  Gr^^ece,    But  olive  oil  continued  to  comp  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  in  limited  quantities  in  their  ships.    And  this  situation  continues 
today. 

In  all  pro'ba'bility  v;e  vfon' t  "be  receiving  olive  oil  from 
Italy  or  G-reece  for  a  fev;  more  years,    ^'-'e  imported  heavily  from 
them  in  the  past,  "but  these  two  countries  now  need  all  the  olive 
oil  they  can  get  to  help  supply  their  own  food  needs.    The  re- 
port is  that  this  year  Tunisia  will  have  the  largest  production 
of  olive  oil  ever  on  record  for  that  country.    But  here  again 
most  of  it  will  go  to  help  feed  her  Mediterranean  neigh"bors,  es- 
WAR  FOOD  ADMimSTRATlON        VeoiaUy  Algeria,  French  Morocco, 

and  France, 
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Still  there  is  a  cheerfal  post-war  note  in  the  olive  oil  "blues  song. 
The  extensive  olive  planting  programs  now  going  on  in  Uorth  Africa,  es- 
pecially Tunisia  and  Morocco  should  mpan  heavy  exports  of  olive  oil  to  us 
a  few  years  after  the  war.    Anothf-r  indication  of  this  is  the  long-standing 
Mediterranean  tendency  to  inmcrt  t^eanut  and  othf-r  cheaper  veg^tahle  oils  for 
their  own  use.    Thus  these  countries  can  export  tht^  more  exx-ensive  olive  oil 
and  ohtain  foreign  cr«=!dit  for  importing  manufactured  items  from  ahroad. 


^  '  A  PLUG  FOE  OriOKS 

Broadcasters  who  are  suggesting  the  use  of 
onions  in  meals  these  days  can  rest  assured  they 
are  plugging  a  plentiful  food.    Indeed,  onions 
need  extra  merchandising  efforts  right  now.  Here 
are  some  "background  facts  for  your  information. 

Usually  at  this  time  the  supply  of  onions 
that  is  held  in  storage  so  that  xiivilian  needs 

J><*vuy»*  /iavV4^     "^^"^  "^^        ^-^-^  year  round  is  low.    But  "bad  weather, 
j  with  resultant  transportation  tie-ups,  held 

thousands  of  Sacks  of  our  late  crop  onions  in  storage  during  January  and 
Tehruary,    Now' that  these  food  pepper-UTDpere  can  come  out  of  storage, 
growers  are  doing  everything  possi"ble  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  What's 
more,  within  a  few  weeks'  (first  of  Auril)  the  new  crot)  o-f  onions  from 
Texas  will  '  "begin  moving,     and  there  are,  indications  now  that  the  new  crop 
will  "be  heavy,''  ■ 


The  storage  crop  is  in  good  condition  and  the  prices  are  reasona'ble,.. 
much  lower  than  at  this  time  last  ye;Lr,, 


ESPORT  MOM  TEE  "DYES"  COMMITTEE 


With  the  strains  of  "faster  Parade"  floating  in  over  the  radio  and 
a  whiff  of  spring  in  .the  air,  now' s  the  time  for  a  few  tips  on  egg  dyes 
that  you  may  pass  along  to  T^our  listeners. 

Coloring  eggs  for  Easter  is  almost  as,  old  as  Christianity, . .in  fact, 
long  "before  the^  first  Easter,  the  egg  served  as  a  gi^t  among  friends  and* 
s^Tn"boli2ed  the  re-creation  of  spring.    Later,.  Christians  adopted  the  custom 
of  giving  eggs  and  used  the  egg  as  a  syra"bol  of  the  Resurrection.    The  first 
Easter  eggs  were  dyed"  red  for  the  "blood  of  redemption. 

Today  eggs  may  '"be  as  variegated  in  color  as  the  rain"bow.    In  the  main, 
there  are  two  types  of  Easter  egg  dyes.    The  first  type,  dissolves  in  water. 
It  may  com©  to  you  in  the 'form  of. powder,  ta"blets,  or  paToer  saturated  with 
color.    Or  sometimes  you  may  get  a  liquid  dye  that  needs  no  further  djlution, 
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Any  of  these  give  the  egg'a  uniform  color,  and  freoaently  manofaC- 
tarers  furnish  with  the  dye  various  Easter  .designs. .  ."bunnies,  flowers,  chick- 
ens...that  can.  iDe  transferred  to  the  egg  when  the  egg  is  dry. 

The  second  ty^^e'  of  dye  does  not  dissolve 
in  water,    Hpther  it  floats  in  a  thin  film  on- 
ton.    Different  colors  may  "be  floated  without 
mixing  so  that  when  the  egg  is  dipr>ed  through 
the  dye,  it  "becomes  streaked  and  comes  out 
variegated.    You  may  find  a  very  few  of  these 
insoluble  dyes  in  a  Dowdered  form, 

VJhile  "both  types  of  dyes  are.  safe  to  use, 
the  insolu"ble  ones  are  good  only  for  Easter  egg 
coloring.    They  contain  sulJstances  like  turpen- 
time  to  aid  the  dyeing.    The  turpentine  pretty  much  evaporptes  when  the 
warm  egg  goes  through  the  floating  film.    And  little,  if  any,'  is  left  ty 
the  tims-the-egg^is  dry,     -So  the  insolu"ble  dyes  are  perfectly  safe  to  use  on 
egg  shells  "but  not  permitted  for  coloring  other  foods. 

Almost  all  Easter  egg  coloring  is  made. of  coal  tar  dyes. 
And  for  our  safety,  the  law  provides  that  food  dyes  must  he  harm- 
less and  suitable  for  their  specified  use.    Then  in  order  that  we    ■  , 
may  be  sure  the  law  is  followed,  before  a  batch  of  dye  goes  on  the    .     .  ' 
market,  the  manufacturer  must  submit  a  sample  to  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.      Food  and  Drug  testg  the  sample,  and  if 
it  passes  the  tests,  issues  a  certificate  that  tide  egg  dye  from 
that  particular  batch  has  been  found  to  comply,  and  gives  the  batch 
a  certain  lot  number.       As  a  rule,  the  manufacturer  then  puts  the 
lot  number  on  the  envelope  or  on  a  slit)  of  paper  inside  each  pack- 
age of  dye.    Your  listeners  may,  want  to  look  for  the  lot  number 
when  buying  dyes. . .just  as,  a  matter  of  protection. 

There's  not  likely  to  be  any  shortage  of  Easter  egg  dyes. .  .partly  be- 
cause they're  a  seasonal  product  an-d  partly  because  they  take  so  little  dye. 
Primary  coal  tar  dyes  are  highly  concentrated. . .a  little  goes  a  long  way.,, 
and  so  a  little  made  into  Easter  egg  dyes  will  color  many  eggs.    And  that's 
good  news  for  the  kiddies  and  for  the  grown-ups  who  are  still  kids  at  Easter- 
time. 

t  *  * 

'    AF  SAHLY  CALL  TO  OHDER 

Eemember  the  Dosters. . ,"You  Can't  Breakfast  Like  a  Bird  and  Work  Like 
a  Horse" ,, ,they' re  part  of  the  national  nutrition  program  to  see  that  Americans 
start  the  working  day  with  an  adequate  meal.    You  see,  early  in  war,  reports 
showed  that  breakfast  was  usually  the  most  negleated  meal   of  the  day.  Im- 
provement had  to  be  made  if  the  physical  and  mental  energy  of  war  workers 
was  to  be  maintained  during  a  most  productive  part  of  the  day. 


Eroadcasters  might  "be  interested"iri  a  new  slant  the  Bridgeport,  Connec- 
ticat  FU'triti on  Committee^  is  taking  in  the  promotisn  of  good  "breakfasts. 
This  group,  is  now  advocating  early;  "breakfast  meetings* 

Here  are  points  in  favor  of  the  idea  as  presented  "by  the  committee  ■: 
mem"bers,    First,  mpre  "business  can  "be  accomplished  in  a  shorter  time  at  "break- 
fast.   There  is^o'^'time  lost  in  calling  the  meeting  to  order  as  people  usa- 
ally  arrive  on-  time  for /"breakfast,'    This  meal  can  he  served  more  quickly 
than  the  otjier  two,  and'  there  is  an.  enthusiasm  early  in  the  day  to  tackle, 
the  order  oi;  "businesso 


All  of  this  adds  utd  to  the  fact  that  "business  steps 
which  vrould  re-qaire  all  evening  or  several  hours  at  no<3n 
can  "be  completed  at  "breakfast  in  a"bout  .an  hour,  IvTiat's 
more,  the  early  "breakfast  session  doesn' t .  interrupt  the 
full  work-day.     It  also  makes  it  possi'ble  to 'put  "meeting 
ideas"  into  immediate  effect. 

.  Most  restaurant  managers  welcome  the  idea  of  "busi-       C  -v. 
ness  breakfasts.     Their  eating ,  places  are  not  as  apt  to- "^^^^  ^ 
filled  to  capacity  and  they  can  prom.ise  reservations,'  'And  }loT5^^Si^^^^<^M 
with  many  hreakfast  foods  point- free,  the  menu  variety  is  good.    Also,  a  ^ 
good  breakfast  can  usually  "be  served  for  'less  than  the  cost  of  an  average 
lunch,         ■     •  , 


If  you  encourage  the  early  meeting  idea,  you'll  also  want  to  recommend 
a  good  "breakfast  pattern,,. , one  that's  primarily  rat  ion-point- free. 

;       -  .   The  menu  might  incl-i-de  fruit,  cereal,  per- 
.■  haps  a  Tprotein-rrich  food  (such  as  eggs,  or 

a.,  com"bination  of  eggS  "and  sausage  or  poached 
egg  on  corned  "beef  hash),  toast  or  muffins, 
"butter  or  fortified  margarine,  milk  for  -;.he  .  .. 
cereal,  and  a  "beverage.  > "  ♦  ~ 


ACCS^'T  OIT  "VffllTS"  MSAT 


Farmers  are  "being  asked  to  increase 
their  -oroduction  of  chicken,    ^"fith  th^ 
■ore sent  outlook  of  a"bout  128  to  13?  pounds 
of  so-called  "red"  meats  per  civilian 
this  year. , .compared  with  about  14? 
Dounds  in  1944... more  chicken  meat  xirill 
come  in. handy, 

« 

Changing  war  demands  and  greatly 
reduced  production  of  some  meats,  partic-* 
ularly  pork,  have  placed  greater  depend- 
ence upon  c'  icken  meat  by  the  armed 
forces  and  civilians. 
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'.^^lile  present  indications  point  to  some  3  "billioii  pounds  of  dressed  .,., 
chicken  coming  wp,  this  gjrioant  is  not  large  enough.    Oat  of  this  mast  come 
more  than  600  million  pounds  for  the  armed  forces  and'for  export  needs. 
The  remaining  supply  for  civilians  would  not  amount  to  more  than  20  pounds 
'  per  capita, compared  with  a"bout  34  pounds  each  last  year. 

That's  why  the  V'ar  Food  Administration  is  urging  farmers  to  raise  an 
extra  "brood  of  chickens  for  meat  purposes  and  to  market  them  as  early  as  pos- 
sible.   Since  the  civilian  shortage  of  red  meat  will  "be  noticed  mostly  "be- 
tween the  present  time  and  late  summer,  the  farmers  who  get  extra  chicks 
immediately  vrould  be  a"ble  to  mp.rket  their  "birds  up  to  4  -oounds  weight  "by 
late  July,    The  call  for  increased  chickens  does  not  mean  holding  any  of  the 
pullets  for  egg  production,    A  henvy  increase  in  the  num"ber  of  laying  flocks 
would  mean  an  over-su'D-oly  of  eggs  in  1946, 

*    *  * 

INTAKE  Oy  TEE  UPTAKS 

Judging  from  the  latest  figures  the  Community  School  Lunch  Program  is 
making  friends  at  a  rauid  rate.    Almost  four  and  one-half  million  children 
are  eating  lunches  in  31,859  schools  and  child  care  centers,  operating  v/ith 
the  financial  heir)  of  the  War  Food  Administration,    The  num"ber  of  children 
enjoying  lunch  at  school  is  almost  twice  the  nam"ber  for  the  same  period  the 
year  "before. 

As  you  know,  schools  are  reim'bursed  according  to  the  type  of  lunches 
they  serve.        The  last  figures  available  sho\'  that  about  two-thirds  of 
the  lunches  served  were  complete  meals  —  that  is,  a  protein  dish,  fruit 
or  vegetables,  enriched  bread,  batter  or  fortified  margarine  and  milk.  One 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  reimbursable  -orogram  states  that  all  children 
shall  eat  lunch  regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay.      And  it's  interesting 
to  note  that  during  December  the  children ' \5*io  did  not  pay  averaged  daily 
441,230, 

The  program  seems  to  aiopeal  eaually  to  both  urban  and  rural  schools, 
Kore  rural  schools  take  part  bat  more  urban  children  eat  prepa,red  lunches 
at  school.    One  of  the  largest  school  lunch  units  is  in  Few  York  City  where 
55,000  grammar  school  pupils  eat  lunch  pre-oared  in  a  central  kitchen  and 
delivered  by  a  fleet  of  trucks  to  the  schools  throughout  the  city.  The 
carefully  planned  lunches,  prepared  by  a  staff  of  250  employees,  follow  a 
gen'^ral  pattern  of  thick  soutd  or  another  hot  dish,  sandwiches,  milk,  hard 
cooked  eggs,  a  rav;  vegetable,  such  as  carrot  sticks,  cabbage  wedges,  celery 
or  green  peppers,  and  either  stewed  or  fresh  fruit. 

In  contrast  to  this  large  scale  lunbh  program  let's  take  a  look  in 
during  the  noon  hoar  on  one  of  the  many  one-room  schools  in  the  United 
Strtes,    The  Elk  Prairie  School  in  Montana  has  12  pupils.    Last  year  the 
teacher  took  it  unon  herself  to  cook  at  home  the  night  before  a  stew  or 
sout)  which  she  re-heated  on  top  of  the  stove  that  sup-olied  heat  for  the  one- 
room  building.       The  children  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  the  parents  arranged 
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to  have  one  of  the  cloak  rooms  sealed  off  and  eqaipied  for  the  preparation 
of  a  simple  rtieal.  K^ow  the  teacher  and  pupils  prepare  the  food  and  enjoy  a 
comnlete  meal,  partially  financed  "by  federal  funds, 

I'/hether  the  Community  School  Lunch  Prof:ram  as  it  is  now  set  up  will 
Continue  after  the  end  of  this  .school  year  depends  on  the  action. of  Congress, 
The  appropriation  m.ade    last  July,  1944,  was  made  for  one  year  only. 


FAT  -  Tm^ITY  .  PLEDGE 


Every  homenaker  •  wbo  '  s  putting 'hj'-  her  used  ,kitchen 
fats  is  working    with  the  armed  se-rvices,  the  farmer, 
the  industrialist,  in  short,  the  rest  of  America,  And 
working  -  not  in  some  "big  general  way  -  "but  on  a 
specific  task. 

In  army  and  n.avy  kitchens  in  this  country,  mess 
officers  pnd  chief  cooks  keep  a  sharp  eye  to  see  that 
no  fat  is  wasted.    They  see  to  it  that  meat  trimmings 
are,  rendered  and  kitch^^n  greases  are  saved  in  "big  tins 
for  regular  collection. 

In  the  past,  hotels  and  restaurants  have  done  a  good  joh  of  helping  -  ; 
in  the  fat  salvage  drive.    So,  too,  have  the  homemakers.    And  it's,  ex- 
pected that  —  like  the  homemakers  —  hotels  and  restaurants  will  pitch 
in  to  achieve  the  goal  for  the  1945  fat  salvage  drive.    And, . incidentally, 
that  goal  from  home  kitchens  alone,  is  250  million  pounds* 

The  fainer,  for  his  part,  is  saving  the  tallow-  from  the  slaughter  of 
cattle.  'He's  raising  cotton,  soybeans,  peanuts,  and  other  oil-producing 
products  to  near-record  levels.    So  when  one  of  your  listeners  scrapes 
out  the  last  drop  of  used  fat,  she's  "in  the- groove" .'Vitb  the  rest  of 
America,    Mayhe  you'd  like  to  tell  her  so,  .  -. 


.        *      *  ;  * 

..    ■    ,  THBE&>..I!^-Ol^  EOOD  STORY 

In  spite  of  scarcities  and  rationing,  we  ate  more  of  most  kinds  of  food 
per  person  in  the  United  States  last  year  than  during  the  pre-war  years  of 
1935-39,    On  th'e  plus  side  were  dairy  products  ■  (except  hutter),  meats,  eggs, 
tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits,  fresh  vegetables  and  grain- products.    E.or  just 
one  comparison  in  figures,  .'.in  the  •ore-'War  years,  Americans  were  eating  an 
average  of  126  pounds  of  meat.     In  1944  this  amount  was  increased  to  ap- 
proximately 147. pounds.  .  . 

At 'the  same  time  we  had  ahout  as  much  poultry,  game  and  fish  as  a 
group;  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  together;,- and  all  kinds  of  "beverages  as 
we  had  in  the  years  "before  the  -war.    Our  only  food  itemr  f-lling  short  of 
pre-war  years  were  "butter,  cheese,  evaporated  milk,,  sugar  and  canned  and 
fresh  frn its. . .other  than  citrus. 
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Oar  neighbor,  Canada,  fared  a"boat  as  well.    Canadians  had  less  po ten- 
toes  and  sweet  potatoes. .  .liat  more  fats  and  oils  than  they'd  ased  other 
ye?j:s.    On  the  other  hand  "becaase  the  United  Kingdom  imports  a  large  part 
of  its  food  supply,  Britain  stood  with  a  minas  score  on  many  foods, 
Britishers  ate  considerably  less  meat  than  in  pre-war  years*  less  poultry, 
gpme  and  fish,  less  fats  and  oils,  tomatoes  and  fruits. 

Tone  of  the  three  countries    pampered  the  national  sweet  tooth.  Each 
had  less  sugar.    But  each  of  the  countries  consumed  more  leafy  green  and 
yellov  vegeta"bles  and  fluid  milk,, .a  significant  step  in  the  right  direction 
from  a  nutritional  point  of  view, 

•    »  * 

MIDWESTIRIC  MAHKIT  BASKET 

Quite  a  few  fresh  fruits  and  regetables  continue  in  plentiful  supply 
on  midwestern  markets  at  this  time. 

Outstanding  examples  in  vegetables  are  cabbage,  carrots,  celery  and 
onions.    This  is  true  even  in  Cincinnati  where  most  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
in  rather  light  supply  due  to  the  recent  flood.    However,  conditions  there 
are  rapidly  returning  to  normal. 

Cabbage  and  carrots,  especially,  are  good  buys  for  more  reasons  than 
price.    Both  of  them  arc  rich  in  needed  vitamins.    Carrots  are  particularly 
rich  in  vitamin  A  and  cabbage  in  vitamin  C, 

Beets  are  rather  -olentiful  and  are  also  very  reasonably  priced. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  vegetables,  Detroit  reports  plenty 
of  escarole  and  Hubbard  squash.    Both  are  attractively  priced  and  Detroit  home- 
makers  may  well  be  reminded  to  use  more  of  these  two  items.    Squash  especiallj' 
is  an  excellent  food  and  may  be  substituted  for  Dotatoes  which  are  in  only 
moderate  sunply  in  Detroit,    In  fact  potatoes  rather  generally  are  in  only 
moderate  to  light  suptjly. 

Asparagus,  broccoli  and  cauliflower  all  are  relatively  high  priced 
foods  right  now.    There' s  slightly  less  cauliflower  around  than  recently, 
while  broccoli  is  in  only  moderate  sut>ply  and  asparagus  is  scarce.  However, 
more  asparagus  should  arrive  on  the  market  from  now  on.    Demand  for  lettuce 
is  running  ahead  of  the  supT)ly  in  some  areas,  with  both  leaf  and  Iceberg 
lettuce  selling  at  or  close  to  ceiling  prices. 

More  grapefruit  is  on  the  market  now  at  lower  prices;  in  fact  supplies 
are  reported  to  be  plentiful.      In  addition  to  grapefruit,  small  size  oranges 
and  Hidv/estern  apples  are  very  reasonably  priced  in  relation  to  most  other 
fruits.    Moderate  to  light  supplies  of  strawberries  are  bringing  ceiling 
prices.    Ehubarb  is  more  plentiful  in  the  Chicago  area  now,  due  mostly  to 
the  increased  shipments  from  nearby  hothouses. 


*    *  * 
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A  EE-EYALUATION  IS  KSCESSARY 


It's  that  certain  food  items  such  as  meat, 
lard,  fats  and  sugar  are  not  plentiful  enough  right 
now  in  this  country  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  all 
claimants, . .our  Armed  Forces. .. civilians  and  Allies. 
However,  maybe  your  listeners  are  too  conscious  of 
these  shortages  and  forget  the  overall  food  produc- 
tion effort  and  the  many  items  in  good  supply. 

So  that  there  will  "be  no  misunderstanding  on 
the  food  situation,  certain  basic  facts  should  be 
recalled.    You  might  like  to  remind  your  listeners 
of  some  statements  made  by  Marvin  Jones,  War  Food 
Administrator.  FL£A5^"C)^ 

On  the  Food  Production  Front,  Judge  Jones  points  out  tha.t  "the  farmers  in 
American .  .despite  handicaps  of  war... have  produced  substsn-.  isjly  more  food  in 
each  of  the  war  years  than  they  did  in  peace  time."     (Lf.;-!;  y^ar,   record  or 
near-record  levels  were  set  for  just  about  every  food  item... with  a  total 
production  of  one-third  higher  than  in  pre-war  years.    And  the  latest  crop 
report  indicates  another  year  of  all-out  production.)     "This  year,"  Judge 
Jones  said,   "fhe  War  Food  Administration  is  continuing  to  urge  all-'0\±  pro- 
duction of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  food.     Congress  has  provided 
assistance  by  making  available  price  supports  as  an  assurance  to  farmers." 

As  for  the  present  food  situation,  Judge  Jones  pointed  out  that  there 
is  still  a  good  supply  of  food  in  this  country.     "Certain  items  such  as  meats, 
lard,  fats  and  sugar  are  less  than  the  overall  requirements,  but  other  items 

are  in  plentiful  -^^upply.    And  even  after 
lA/AO  rA/%f%  A  fVA  JjtJiJ»¥-j\  At        taking  into  acco^ant  those  that  are  in 

VvAK  fOOD  HUmlmSlRnnON        short  supply,  there  is  sufficient. ..  if 

it  is  properly  distributed  and  shared,,. 
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to  assure  our  people  a  good,  wholesome  diet.     The  people  in  the  United 
States,   on  a  per  capita  basis,  have  been  eating  more  than  they  did  prior  , 
to  the  war."    Here  again,  broadcasters  can  point  out  the  substitution 
of  more  plentiful  foods  for  those  in  short  supply. 

Judge  Jones  had  this  to  say  of  other  than  civilian  requirements... 
"The  requirements  of  our  armed  forces  are  necessarily  growing  and  every- 
one wants  these  requirements  to  be  met."    And  this  of  supplies  for  our 
-i-illies,   "We  knovif  that  only  because  of  the  food  that  we  Mere  able  to 
furnish  the  Russians  and  our  other  fighting  Allies  have  they  been  able 
to  carry  on  as  they  have  in  their  military  operations.     This  not  only 
serves  them,  it  serves  us  as  well."    as  for  relief  supplies,  he  said, 
"There  are  certain  relief  needs  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific  area,  es- 
pecially in  the  wake  of  battle,  that  must  be  met." 

He  summed  up  these  needs  by  saying,  "I  am  sure,  in  the  light  of  these 
facts,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  make  every  effort  to  be 
helpful  in  assuring  an  adequate  supply  for  our  armed  forces  and  -our  fight- 
ing Allies,     ne  all  realize  the  necessity  of  sharing  this  food  and'  playing 
square  v^ith  our  ne  ighbors  . . .  and  our  fighting  forces  and  our  Allies." 

*    *  * 

AR QUITO  Tl-ffi  COR!JER 

There  will  be  substantial  increases  in  the  plantings  of  crops  needed 
to  meet  the  war  situation,  according  to  the  very  latest  report  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Every  month  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board  of  the  Department  puts  out  a  statement  on  crop  conditions,  and  the 
March  report  is  of  interest  because  it  tells  how  the  farmers  across  the 
nation  have  again  expressed  their  intentions  to  plant  near-record  acreages 
of  the  principal  food  and  feed  crops  this  year. 

Ricse  is  one  crop  with  a  near-record  acreage  indicated  for  19U5*  Ex- 
pected demands,   good  yields  last  year,  and  favorable-  conditions  this  spring, 
are  factors  in  this  increase.    Another  grain  shov/ing  an;  increase' v/as  winter 
T7heat...5  million  acres  more  this  year  than  last.     Oats  showed  an  S  percent 
increase.     This  increase  was  chiefly  due  to  the  fe^ct  that  labor  and  equip- 
ment requirements  for 'this  crop  are  relatively  low  and  because'  oats  have 
gained  in  favor  as  a  feed  crop. 

The  greatest  indicated  increase  this  year  is  in  flaxseed  plantings... 
upped  57  percent.     This  crop  is  important  for  linseed  oil  to  m«et.  civilian 
and  military  requirements.     There  v/ill  also  be  20  percent  more  sug-ar  beets 
planted  than  last  year,     hven  though  there  is  an  increase  reported  in  the 
acreage  of  sugar  beets,  farmers  have  some  apprehension  concerning  labor 
for  thinning  and  harvesting  the  beets.     So  the  19U5  indicated  acreage  is 
still  under  the  193U-U3 

average . 
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These  indicated  increases  v;ill  offset  the  crops  going  down  in  acreage 
this  year.    Decreases  are  expected  in  such  feed  crops  as  corn,  barley  and 
sorghums... and  in  such  food  crops  as  dry  peas  and  beans,  sweet  .potatoes 
and  potatoes,  soybeans,  peauuts  and  spring  wheat.     The  total  acreage  of 
commercial  vegetables  seems  likely  to  be  only  slightly  lower  than  m  l9Uk. 
Some  of  the  farmers  are  cutting  back  on  certain  crops  because  their  boys 
have  been  called  or  expect  to  be  called  for  military  service.     The  older 
men  cannot  carry  the  overload  and  some  are  less  skilled  at  repairing  power 
equioment.    Also  some  machinery  parts • and  services  are  harder  to  secure. 
So  most  farmers  feel  compelled  to  shift  to  a  combination  of  crops  and 
livestock,  which  will  spread  the  work  loadi     There,. does  nvt  appear  to  be 
any  large  area  where  farmers  are  seriously  handicapped  by  v^eather,  .  finances , 
seed  or  feed  shortages.  ^         .  -•  • 


to  do  3  job  for 


GIVB  ^£M  TF^  COM- ON 

The  Nation's  farmers  have  been  asked  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  food  this  year.-  At  the  same  tim.e,  agriculture's  labor  ranks  are 
beinc  reduced  further  this  year  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  armed ' forces .  So 
the  importance  of  recruiting  emergency  farm  labor ^is  most  urgent  this  year 
if  fo^rmers  are  to  meet  the  ir .  go^^ls  . 

T/Var  Food  Administration  estimates  that  - 
four -million  women,  men,  boys  and  girls 
from  town  ana  cities  are  needed  to  work-  •. 
on  farms  this  year.     Of  that  number,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  must  be  v/omen; 
a  million  and  a  half  boys  una  girls.  , 

As  in  previous  years,  the  greatest  need 


for  v;omen  will  be  for  seasonal  f am  work... 
teachers  and  college  girls  with  two  to  three  months  vacation,  business 
girls  willing  to  spend  part  of  their  vacation  in  emergency  , farm  v;ork, 
or  in  a  canning  factory;  hcuseT/ives  v;ho  v;ill,  when  the  local  call  comes, 
help  save  a  crop  of  beans  or  tomatoes,   or  berries  or  apples. 

You  can  help  -cremenaously  by  tellin,';:  your  listenurs  about  these  needs... 
and  stressing  the  importance  of  filling  them.     It's  not  too  early  to  plan 
how  you  can  do  this  most  effectively. 

The  supervisor  of  the  V.'omen's  Land  xi.rmy  for  your.scate  can  help  you 
tie  in  your  copy  with  local  farm  labor  needs.     The  St:..te  ' Supe rvis or  can 
tell  you  to  v/hat  extent  v/cmen  v.'ill  be  called  upon  to  help  on  f  ..rms  in 
your  locality.     They  can  also  help  you  arrange  features .. .such  ^s 
intervit-'.vs  with  tovm  and  city  women  who  h^ve  v/ork^d  on  farms. 

If  you  don't  already  know  the  n-.me  and  address  of  your  local  f  ,rm 
labor  officer,  the  State  Supervisor  will  supply  you  with  this  information. 
You  will  find  the  n.'.me  and  address  of  the  Women's  Land  Army  Supervisor 
for  your  state  in  this  issue  of  Round-Up. .  .Sw«  Page  7,      The  men  lisx-ed 
are  in  charge  of  all  U.S.  Crop  Corps  Act  ivities ..  .including  the  Vvomen's 
L-nd  Army. 
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IffiAT  DELETE 


Here's  the  latest  information  on  civilian  meat  supplies. for  April 
through  June ... .more  veal,  lamb  and  mutton  than  was  available  during  ■ 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  but  less  beef  and  pork.     This  all 
simmers  down  to  a  continuing  tight  supply  of  meat.' 

The  civilian  allocation  of  meat  for  this  coming  quarter  is  3  ' 
billion,  793  million  pounds.... 12  percent  less  than  in  the  first 

quarter  of  19U5*     The  - 
j'^^^Z.  ^  cut  is  neseccary  because 

J  right  now  we're  going 

through  the  seasonal  low 
time  for  livestock  market- 
ings, and  because  increased 
supplies  of  meat  must  go 
for  military  uses.  The 
civilian  supply  will  now 
mean  about  115  pounds  of 
meat  per  person  this  year. 
.    This  is  almost  30  pounds 
per  person  less  than  in 
\^hl\.'     Nor  can  we  expect 
much  improvement  in  supply 
before  the  fall  months  when 
livestock  marketing  is  on 
the  seasonal  increase.  The 
end  of  the  war  in  Europe 
v\rill  not  materially  affect 
the  m.eat  situation. 


Because  the  mea-t  supply  will  be  tight  there  are  plans  now  under  way 
to  see  that  what  we  have  is  more  fairly  distributed. . .especially  to  con- 
gested war  production  cent'e'rs  .     This  new  distribution  plan  vdll  become 
effective  as  soon  as  regulo.tions  can  be  formulated  by  the  OPA  under 
authority  delegated  by  the  Vfer  Food  Administrator.     The  new  action  will 
see  that, more  cattle  and  hogs  move  into  federally- inspected  plants  and 
thus  into  inter-state  trade  channels.    'i<hen  livestock  are  slaughtered 
in  non-f ederally  inspected  plants,  they  cannot  be  shipped  across  state 
lines.     So  if ■  a  meat  producing  state  tends  to  have  a  large  number  of 
its  cattle  '7:oing  into  this  type  of  plant  the  local  supply,  of  meat  is 
out  of  prop-^rtion  to  v/hat  other  non-producing  meat  states  have. 

The  military  forces  will  get  U  percent  more  meat  the  next  three  months 
than  they  received  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.     This  supply  vifill 
assure  the  necessary  meat  ration  for  our  fighting  men  and  women.  Also, 
in  addition  to  our  military  personnel,  we  must  send  rations  for • civilians 
working  with  our  Army  overseas,  prisoners  of  war  and  part  of  the  Allied 
Armies ...  including  the  Filipinos  the  Free  French  and  Italian  units  serving 
with  the  U.S.  Army.     Prisoners  of  war  menus  novj-  contain  meat  alternates 
and  the  amount  of  meat  required  for  this  purpose  has  been  greatly  reduced. 


There  will  be  substantial  reductions,  in  the  amount  of  meat  going  to 
lend-lease  the  next  three  m.cnths,  too.     The  only  supplies  to  be  made  avail- 
able are  325  million  pounds.    AlTiost  all  ,of  this  will  be  pork  and  beef 
Tushonka...a  canned  meat  product  with  a  high  percentage  of  fat... which 
had  been  contracted  some  months  ago  by  Russia  for  its  Army.     The  United 
Kingdom  will  only  get  25  million  pounds  of  meat  the  next  three  months, 
compared  with  20?  million  pounds  ih  the  first  quarter.     Limited  supplies 
of  meat  for  feeding  civilians  in  liberated  areas  v/ill  be  made  from  stocks 
held  by  the  United  Kingdom.     This  reduction  in  the  foreign  alloctition  \^as 
made  because  any  fiirther  reduction  of  supplies  in  the  United  States  v/ould 
crt;ate  difficult  distribution  problems.    Still,  our  meat  ration  will  be 
l-.rjer  than  that  in  the  United  Kingdom.    Last  year  the  British  per  capita 
ration  of  meat  v/as  50  pounds  loss  than  ours. 

*    *  ♦ 


IT'S  IvIhN^^A  to  THEM 


This  is  Rt;d  Cross  Month,  and  a  good  month  to  tell  your  listeners  ..bout 
prisoner  of  v;ar  packages.  .  ^  . 

Under  the  Geneva  Convention,  prisoners  may  receive  individual  pack-.ges 
of  food... meant  particularly  to  fill  in  the  hollov/  spots  left  by  the  prison 
diet.  The  Vvur.  Food  Administration  buys  most  of  the  food 
for  these  packages,  but  the  boxes  move  into  prisoner 
hands  through  the.  International  Comjnittee  of  the 
Red  Cross      '  - 

The  American  Red  Cross  prepares    ind  ships  all  food 
packages  sent  from  our  country  to  American  and  Allied 
prisoners,  but,  in  turn,  the  Governments,  to  v/hose 
nationals  the  packages  v«cre  sent,  reimburse  the 
Red  Cross  for  tho  cost  of  the  packages. 

The  items  in  the  food  packages  are  planned  by  the  Red  Cross  Nutrition 
Service  in  consultation  v/ith  the  Office  of  the  Medical  Director.  Each 
package  when  wrappx;d  and  ready  for  shipping  •■  weighs  11  pounds,     kuch  had 
to  be  considered  in  planning  the  p.^ckage.    ^bove  ull  els^. ,  food  items  must 
be  nutritious.     Prison  camp  diet  is  likely  to  be  starchy  -'.nd  deficient  in 
proteins,  fats,  vitamins  .>nd  minerals.     It's  been  the  aim  of  the  Red  Cross 
to  give^as  nearly  as  possible  food  that  will  provide  the  essentials  for 
an  adult  doing  sodentary  .vork,  • 

Then. after  the  nutrition  angle  came  the  question  of  likes.     So  far  as 
possible,  the  Nutrition  Service  planned  for  food  items  that  prisoners  like 
and  have  been  used  to  at  home.    And  to  prevent  monotony,  many  items  vary 
from  v/etk  to  v/eek.    Alwrays  there's  a  b^sic  pattern  of  milk,  table  fat, 
cheese,  meat,  ana  dried  fruit,  but  the  other  items  vary  as  do  the  kinds  of 
mc^at  and  fruit, 

Sinctt  the  packages  may  be  in  transit  a  long  time,  and  in  a.ll  sorts  of 
climates,  the  food  items  have  to  be  able  "to  take  it".     R' tion  D,  chocolate 
tar,  for  instance,   has  been  used  because  it  can  w  iths  t,.nd  temperatures  up 
to  120  degrees.     Red  Cross  packa?:es  us  a  rule  can  stick  it  out  for  a  yG-,r  in 
good  condition, 
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As  an  example  of  what  a  PO'V  gets,  here's  a  typical  package:  V/hole 
pov;dered  milk,  processed  American  cheese,  an  Army  spr':jad  (butter  and 
cheese),  v/hole  spray  dried  eggs,   corned  beef,   pork  luncheon  meat,  pea- 
nut butter,  "salmon,  prunes  or  ruisins,   jam  biscuits,  chocolate  bar, 
(ration  D),  sugar,-  coffee,  (soluble),  salt  and  pepper,  multivitamin, 
tubleto,  chicken  noodlu  soup. 

In  addition,  each  package  contL.ins  four  or  five  packs  of  cigaretts, 
four  ounces  of  soap,  and  som.e times  chev/ing  gum. 

As  you  know,  the  Japanese  have  not  been  cooperative  in  providing  the 
necessary  facilities  for  relief  supplies  to  go  regularly  to  prison  camips 
throughout  the  Far  East.     But  those  shipments  vrtiich  have  reached  our 
prisoners  in  Japanese  hands  contained  a  high  amount  of  protein,  us  m.any 
as  fivu  tins  of  moat... fish  .-nd  cheese. 


The  Rod  Cross  makes  every  attempt  to  give  each  American  prisoner 
one  stand..;rd  food  package  Vireekly.     For  if  a  PO'-V  gets  his  package  each 
week,  he's  not  likely  to  run  into  any  serious  nutritional  deficiencies. 
Besides  the  standard  food  packages,   there's  a  special  Christmas  package, 
and  a  special,  invalid  package  ..'ith  foods  especially  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  sick. 


APRIL  FOOLING  AT  EASTER 


■'^Vi.th  Easter  and  April  Foci's  falling  on  the  sam.t;  day  this  yeur,  you 
may  v/ari£'  to  tie  in  with  your  program  a  common  fallacy  about  eggs.  Most 
'of  us  hp.ve  heard  from  the  cradle  up  that  rati/  eggs  are  easiest  to  digest. 
Actually  either  soft  or  hand^cooked  eggs  digest  more  completely  than  raw 
o^QS'.     Our  main  concern  is  to  keep  the  eggs  tender  by  cooking  them,  over 
lli^w,  .slow  heat. 


■   And  here  are  other  "old  v/ives'  tales"  that  you  may  find  useful  in 
connection  with  April  first. 

True  or  false?     It's  dangero.us  to  eat  seafood  and  drink  milk  at  the 
same  meal.     False,   obviously,   since  some  of  our  t:.stiest  fish  dishes.., 
clam  chowder,   oyster  stev/,   lobster  Ne'wburgh .  , .  re  qui  re  milk  in  the  making. 

And  another  fallacy  that  may  /;ell  be  exploded  while  meat  is  scarce: 
athletes  and  others  doing  heavy  muscular  v/ork  do  not  need  miore  meat  in 
their  aiets.     Strenuous  activity  calls  for  a  high-calorie  diet,  but  it's 
expensive  and  unnecessary  to  supply  the  calories  in  the  form  of  protein. 

*  *  *    - ,  ^ 

'■  ■  IHK^JESTERN  I^KET  BASKET 


Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  to  suit  any  size  food  budget  are  offered 
for  the  Easter  v/eek. 

From  the  standpoint  of  supply  and  price,  the  outstanding  buys  are 
carrots,  beets,  cabbage,   onions,  celery,   grapefruit  and .Midwestern  grovm  apples, 

Supplies  of  cauliflower,  spinach  and  snap  beans- are  moderate,  with 
prices  of  beans  mostly  at  ceiling.    Although  more  asparagus,  and  fresh  straw- 
berries are  available,  prices  are  high  in  relation  to  most  other  vegetables. 
This  is  also  true  of  brcccoli,  
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You  will  find  the  name  and  address  of  the  Women's 
Land  Army  Supervisor  for  your  state  on  this  list. 
Perhaps  you'll  v/ant  to  save  these  names,  too,  for 
later  reference. 

Anything  you  can  do  through  your  programs  to 
encourage  women  and  boys  and  girls  to  give  some 
time  to  farm  work  this  year  is  high-priority  help 
with  the  war. 

MDVffiST  REGION 


LLINOIS 

Mrs.  Madge  Little 
Agricultural  ^.xtension  Service 
university  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  111. 


MISSOURI 

Madonna  Fitzgerald 
Agricultural  Extension  Service 
University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Mo. 


[NDIAIJA 

J.  B.  Kohlmeyer 

Agricultural  extension  Service 
Purdue  University 
Lafayette,  Ind. 


NEBRASKA 

Loa  Davis 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 
University  of  Nebraska 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 


IOWA 

Dorothy  Simmons 

--gric ult ural  r^xtension  Service 
Iowa  State  College 
Ame  s ,  I  owa 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Pauline  Reynolds 
Agricultural  Extension  Service 
State  College  Station 
Fargo,  N.  D. 


iac-:iGAN 

Ruth  Peck 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 
I'ichigan  State  College 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 


OHIO 

Mrs.  Lottie  Randolph 
Agricultural  Extension  Service 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  0. 


i:JirhSOTA 


Mrs.  Boyd  Conley 
Agricultural  Extension  Service 
University  Farms 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Mrs.  Harriett  E.  Martinson 
Agricultural  i^jxtension  Service 
South  Dakota  State  College 
Brookings ,  S .  D . 


";.1 3  COUSIN 

Ivtrs.  Grace  Duffee 
Agricultural  ii^xtension  Service 
University  of  '.Wisconsin 
kadis  on,  "vVis. 


uth  VYabash  Avenue 
ago  5,  Illinois 
^^ch  31,  I9h'5 


ound'up 


food... 


A  Service  for 

Directors  cf  ".'omen's  Radi o  Prop;raTns  , 


PROTKINS  FRO  TEM 

Because  vie  use  the  same  color  ration  points  for  meat,  fats  and  cheese, 
some  people  tend  to  think  these  foods  are  all  the  saJne  type... that  is, 
protein  foods.    Since  supplies  of  these  red-point  items  are  not  sufficient 
to  meet  unlimited  demand,  these  cheerless  chortleiB  say  there  isn't  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  protein  food  in  this  country.    Broadcasters,  caft  do  a  lot 
to  clear  up  these  two  mis-statements. 

In  the  first  place,  our  main  protein  foods  are  meat, "fish,  poultry, 
milk,  cheesy,  eggs,  dry  beans  and  peas,  soybeans  and  nuts.  ;  And  there's 
a  certain  amount  of  protein  in  flour  a-d  cereals,  too.    Protein  foods, 
you  knov/,  are  the  ones  that  help  builc  and  repair  the  body.    Nowhere  in 
this  protein  classification  are  butter.,  margarine  and";.other  fats.  Fats 
are  energy  foods  and  they  also  give  the. diet  "staying  qualifies."  And 
incidentially,  butter  and  fortified  margarine  also  pro^de  Vi,tamin  A. 

As  for  that  statement  about  protein  adequacy. .. only  tv/o  of  our  protein, 
foods,  meat  and  cheese,  are  on  the  raticn  list.    And  even  isome  meats  and 
cottage  cheese  are  not  rationed  now.    So  it  looks  like  our  protein  supply 
isn't  too  limited.     It's  iust  time  to  consider  the  more  plentiful  and  un- 
rationed  protein  foods  which  we  can  .alternate  for  meat. 

Thanks  to  bumper  crops  of  grains  in  19i4i4;j'  bread  and  cereal  products 
are  on  the  abundant  list  this  year.  •  Vv'hile  cereal  foods  do  not  offer  pro- 
tein in  the  quality  and  quantity  that .would  let  us  rely  on  them  alone, 
this  limitation  can  be  partly  offset  by  eating  them  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  more  frequently.    Yvhen  they  are  combined  with  a  little  milk,  meat  or 
eggs,  they  provide  the  diet  with  good  quality  protein.    In  a  study  of  the 
American  aiet  in  \9h2,_  "he  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics 

WAR  fOOO  ADMimSTMnOM         ^^'"'''^  percent  of  our  protein 

comes  from  cereal  foods.    Dry  bean's 
and  peas  can  carry  some  of  the  . 

OFFICE  OF  MARKETING  SERVICES  protein  load  and'. they  will  be  in'. 

adequate  supply  for  civilians.  , 
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ijggs  are  interc;  angeable 'with  meat  as  a  source  of  protein.    And  there  will 
be  good  supplies  of  eggs-  this  year  for  civilians.     By  way  of  comparison, 
the  amount  of  protein  yielded  by  k  lamb  chop  cjan  be  obtained  from  one  and 
a  half  egg... or  one  and  a  fourth  ounce"  of  Cheddar  cheese  or  a  large  glass 
of  milk. 

Milk  production  is  always  highest  in  the  months  of  April  through  June. 
It's  expected  now  that  consumers  will  be  able  to  meet  all  their  require- 
ments for  fluid  milk  and  for  buttermilk.    Cheddar  cheese  vdll  be  avail- 
able in  the  same  amount  as  in  the  past  months,  but  v;e  can  expect 
increases  in  the  supply  of  cottage  cheese.     Ice  cream  production  also 
starts  going  up  in  April  until  the  peak  production  period  is  reached 
in  July.    So,  all  in  all,  there's  no  need  to  take  a  dim  view  of  our 
over-all  protein  supply. 

*    *  ♦ 


LETTING  THE  CANDY  "BARS"  DOW 

After  the  first  of  April  you'll  notice  more  candy  bars,  rolls  and 
packages  at  confectionary  counters  across  the  country. 


Our  candy  manufacturers  are  only  going  to  be  required  to  set  aside-' 
35  percent  of  their  production  for  the  Armed  Forces  instead  of  50  percent. 

Since  October,  19^ii.,.  all  manufacturers,  who 
■made  more  than  10,000  bojc.es  of  the  5  cent 
candy  bars  a  month,  have  been  sending  half 
of  their  production  to. the  Armed  Forces"  for 
sale  in  post  exchanges  .and  ships,  service- 
stores  in  this  country  and •; abroad. 


The  reduction  in  .the  rcandy  order  was 
possible  because  the  .A.rmy  now  has  received 
a  -sufficient  amount  to  .fill  supply  lines. 
Subsequent  requirements  after  April  1  can 
.       be  filled  with  the  reduced  percentage. 
But  due  to  the  fact  that  less  sugar  will  be  available  to  candy  manufac- 
turers the  next  three  months  than  the  past  three  months the  ■  increase  in 
candy  bars  for  civilians -will  not  be  as  large  as  might  otherwise  have  been 
the  case . 


COLOR  CRITERION 


Under  wartime  regulation  all 'bakers'  vmite  bread  and. rolls  must  be 
enriched.    As  for  the  flour  used  in  home-baking,  some  of  it  is  enriched 
on  a  voluntary  basis  by  millers.     In  fact  for  the  past  tv;o  years,  the 
greater  percentage  of  the  flour  sold  for  home  use  has  had  stepped-up 
nutritive  value  due  to  added  niacin,  thiamine,  riboflavin  and  iron. 


To  see  that  the  terms  of  the^  enrichment  program  are  followed,,  spec- 
ialists in  the  Office  of  Marketing  Services,  War  Food  Administration,  make 
tests  with  samples  of  bread  from  bakeries  throughout  the  country.  Most 
of  the  testing  is  done  at  the  Beltsville,  Md.  Research  Center  of  the  War 
Food  Administration,  but  some  is  done  at  the  Processed  Foods  Inspection 
Laboratory,  San  Francisco* 
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Right  nov;  there  is  a  new  chemical  test  which  v/ill  indicate  almost  in- 
stantly v;hether  flour  is  enriched  or  not.    Leveloped  at  the  Beltsville, 
Md.  Laboratory,  the  test  requires  the  use  of  only  two  reap;ents . .  .a  I4.  per- 
cent   aniline  solution  in  ethyl  alcohol  and  a  h  percent  aque'ous  cyanop;en 
bromide,  solution. 


Tnose  are  pretty  fancy  names  but  the  actual  test  is  simple.    About  one- 
Kalf  to  ore  r;ram  of  flour  is  pressed  on  a  white  blotter  or  in  a  porcelain 
dish.     Two  drops  of  the  aniline  solution  are  dropped  on  the  flour,  followed 
by  three  drops^  of  cyanogen  bromide  Solution. 
Almost'  immediately  a  canary  yellovi  color  appears 
if  the  flour  h;  s  '  jen  enriched.     The  intensity 
of  color  depenas  on. -the  amount  cf  niacin  present 
in  the  flour.    A  color  comparison  has  to  be  made 
v.lthin  four  minutes  after  application  of  the 
reagents  because.  eye.ri  unenriched  flov  v.'ill 
develop  a  slight  yellow  color  after  10  to  15 
minutes ..  .evidentally  d-ue  to  the  fact  that  a 
small  amount  of  chemically-bound  niacin  is 
naturally  present' in  unenriched  flour. 
Enriofeed  flour','  hov/ever,  contains  a  rela- 
tively large  amount  of  niacin  in  a  free 
state  because  it  has' been  added, in  the 
enrichment  process.     The  new  test  is  also 
helpful  in  detecting  enriched  bread. 

It  should  be  rem.embered  though  that  this  test  shov/s  only  the  presence  of 
added  niacin  in  bread  a&d  flour.     The  ezact  amount  of  all  four  enrichment 
ingredients  required  by  TiVar  Pood  Order  1  can  be  determined  only  by  a 
longer  and  more  complex  method  of  testing. 


SOIvE THING  FOR  J0£  *S  GIRL 

A  farm  after  the  war  I     That's  the  dream  of  many  Joes  now  on  the  fighting 
fronts.     On  the  basis  of  an  Army  survey,   it's  now  estim.ated  that  about  a 
million  service  men  and  women  expect  to  go  into  farming  when  the  war  is  over. 

Sharing  Joe's  cream  is  the  girl  v/ho'll  play  a  major  role  in  helping 
build  that  post-war  farm  hom.e .     (in  some  cases,  this  '^irl  is  already  Joe's 
wife.  •  In  other  c&ses,  she's  the  girl  he  plans  to  marry.     Or  she  may  be 
Joe's  mother.)    Right  now,    Joe's  "v/omen-f oiks"  are  in  a  better  position 
than  he  is  to  get  inform.ation  on  farming  opportunities. 

Probably  you'll  be  slanting  broac^-=.sts  to  Joe's  girl  through  the  com.ing 
months.    She  wants  to  knov/  about  the  ,\t;lp  they  may  expect.    For  example,  the 
loan  guarantee  in  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights.     Briefly  —  the  Goverhinent  will 
guarantee  repayment  of  50  percent  of  the  money  the  qualified  veteran  borrows 
to  buy  a  ft.rm,  livestock  and  equipment ...  provided  the  50  perc^int  does  Yiot 
exceed  $2,000.     The  veteran  borro".*'s  the  m.oney  from,  a  commercial  or  from  a 
Government  lending  agency.    Repayments  on  real  estate  purchases  can  be  paid 
back  over  a  period  of  20  years  at  U  percent  interest. 


But  getting  tjie  money  to  buy  the  farm  isn't  the  only  problem 
ing  Joe  and  his  girl.    Viihether  they  borrow'  the. money  or  use  their 
savings  and  his  mustering-out  pay  to  buy  their  farm,  the  big  prob 
to' make  a  vjise  investment  —  to  buy  a  farm  that  v/ith 
skillful  operation  v/ill  bring  them  and  their  family 
a  good  living  through  the  years.     Joe  and  his  girl, 
need  help  in  judging  the  value  of  the  farm  on  the 
basis  of  its  long-time  earning  capacity.  They 
want  to  get  full  value  for  their  money.    They  need 
to"  be  warned  against  the  hazards  that  at/^it  the 
.unwary.     They  need  practical,  down-to-earth 
information  from  men  who  knov/  the  complicated 
business  of  farming. 


conf  ront- 

war 
lem  is 


You  can'  tell  Joe's  girl  that  agencies  ir 
Department  'of  -Agriculture  stand  ready  to  help 
out.     If  she  and  Joe  vmnt  to  know  vihere  there 
are  farms  for  rent  or  sale,  about  how  much  mone 


they'll  need. 


kind  of  far  -in.o"  is  best 


the  a'reay  or  any  other  general  information 
that  kind,  they  should  contact  their  Exten 
Service"  County  Agent. 

But  if  she  and  Joe  have  a  farm  in  mind  and  know  all  about  the  farming 
they  want  to  go  into,  they  can  contact  a  bank  or  other  lender  for  a  G-I 
loan.     In  getting  their  loan,  they  v/ill  have  help  in  seeing  that  they 
make  a  wise  and  sound  investment.    The  Farm  Security  County  Committee 
reviews  every  GI  farm  loan  before  it  is  made  and  makes  sure  that  Joe 
and  his  girl  won't  get  a  bad  buy  with  their  money* 


"  ♦    *  * 

AN 'EAR  TO  THE  GROUND 

It  looks  like  a  banner  gardening  year.  That's  the  gist  of  reports 
from  state  garden  leaders  and  commercial  seedsm.en  coming-  into  YiTashing- 
ton,  D.  C.  Victory  Garden  Headquarters. 

In  southern  states,  i/vhere  the  majority  of  gardens  are  already  planted, 
the  state  goals  call  for  substantial  increases  over  last  year.     But  it's 
not  too  late  to  plan  and  pliant  a  garden  in  other  states,  Hov/ever,  time 
is  flying  and  your  listeners  should  realize  that. seedsmen  and  garden 
supply  houses  in  every  part  of  the  country  face  a  rush  on  all  garden 
supplies . 

■  Everybody  who  has  or  can  get  a  plot  suitable  for  gardening-  should 
grov/  and  preserve  more  of  his  own  food  supply.     Food  grown  in  the  home 
garden  eases  t\ji  j-ressure  on  co-^imercially  produced  fruits  and  vegetables 
needed  for  military,  lend-lease ^  and  relief  purposes.     But  that's  only 
part  of  the  story.     By  growing  your  own  you  play  safe. 


-  5-  - 


No  doubt  you'll  do  all  you  can  to  encouPaR;e  -c!;ardeners.  and  give  them 
information  to  help  get  the  most  from  their  gardens*  . 
Maybe  there's  an  organized  Victory  Ga'*"''^'=" '  ^^■'''^^■''^^ 
in  your  city  that  you  can  help  along. 
The  Editor  of  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  of  your  State  College  of 
Agriculture  v/ill  gladly  supply  you 
v/ith  information  on  "Hov/  Goes"  the 
organized  Victory  Garden  Program 
in  your  coverage  area.     The  name 
and  address  of  the  Editor  in  your  • 
state  will  be  found  on  Page  7 
of  this  issue  of  RADIO  ROU>ID-U?. 


*  * 

'       '  GIVING  YOV  THE  BIRD  . 

If  your  local  poultry  markets  are  supplied  from  the  major  broiler 
producing  states  of  L/ela.vare,  Llaryland,  Virginia,  liYest  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Oklahoma,  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  you  probably  haven't  been 
talking  up  chicken  menus  the  past  weeks.     But  you  m,ay  notice  some 
improvement  in  the  chicken  supply. 

Here's  a  bit  of  background  on  bhi     hopeful  statement.     The  eight 
broiler  producing  areas  we  just  mentioned  have  been,  offering  .100  p^T- 
cent  of  their  dressed  poultry  to  Quartermaster  Corps  buyers".     Now,  a 
weekly  processing  goal  .vill  be  established  for  each  chicken  dressing 
plant  in  these  eight  states.     Those  processors  who  exceed  their  goal 
will  have  some  poultry  to  release  Into  civilian  channels. 


« 


With  this  revised  program  it  is  expected  that  processors  will  speed 
up  their  proauction  and  thus  meet  the  Quartermaster  requirem.ent s  for 
poultry  sooner.     It  will  also  mean  a  small  flovf  of  poultry  into  ci^;-ilian 
channels  v;ithout  reducing  the  present  rate  of  buying  for  the  Armed' 
Forces  under  the  set-aside  terms.  .  ■  ' 

*     *     *    .  :j. 


HEP- CATS  GET  HEP 


And  getting  back  to  food  production,  farmers  are  going  to  need  the  help 
of  partiotic  boys  r.nn   ;irls  of  teen-age  again  this  year.    We  'referred  to 
that  fact  last  week  in  the  POUi>iD-UP  story  on  the  Women's  Land  Army. 


At  leasi;  a  million  and  a  half  boys  and  girls 
'i^^^^/j  from,  towns  and  cities  v/ill  be  needed  to  do  farm 
ji'i  'y^-f  ■^o^^' • '-^s  Victory  Farm  Volunteers  cf  the  U.  Si  ■• 
CiJi'^^X-^^  Croo  Cor-ps.  •  ■" 

z\>:   rrr'  j  "i-O^  can  helo  bv  finding  out  about  the  farm 


labor  call  for  teen-agers'  in  'your  community  and 
57>"*»      by  encouraging  parents  to  give,  permission,  for 
their  children  to  do  farm  work.  '  Thfse  young 
V  >  P  helpers  can  find  where  they  will  best  fit  into 

Vs^jujv  Lou/^fNJtlAA^^  /vvxLM^tj^g  farm  work  schedule  by  talking  with  their 


school  principal  or  scout  ihaEter*..or  Bt>me  other  youth' leader.     Or  the 
County  Agricultural  Agent.     Prdbably  any  one  of  these  organization  heads 
would  be  glad  to  appear  on  your  program  and  give  the  answers  to  some  of 
the  questions,  about  plans  for  recruiting  farm  labor.   -  , 

.   ■        .  I 

Eor  .general  informjStion  on  the  need  for  emergency  farm  help- in  your  ] 
entire  , area,-  how  and'when  it  \vill  be  recruited,  we  suggest  you  get  in  ' 
touch, with  fhe  Editor'of  your  State  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 
Sea-frist_:of  names  '^Srid  addresses  on  page  7 • 

'  CHANGE'S  IN  POINT  VALUES  FOR  APRIL;  . 

April  1  ration  points 'for  canned  asparagus  and  peas  go  up  10  blue 
points  for  the  No.  2  can.     Good  nev/s  in  the  canned  fruit  line  is  that 
sweet  cherries,  plums,  prunes,  and  tomato  juice  each  go  down  in  point 
val ue .  ■ 

Here's  the  .reason  behind  these  point  changes ...  peas  and  asparagus 
are  being  -purchased  a  little  too  rapidly  to  spread  the  supplies  evenly 
over  the  remaining  months  of  the  current  pack  year.     On-  the  other  hand, 
sweet  cherries,  plums,  prunes  and  tomato  juice  could  move  a  little  faster. 

■Red  points  for  margarine,  shortening,  salad . oils ,• lard  and  pork 
products  will  go  up  from  one  to  three  points  during  the  April  rationing 
period.    Again,  these  point  changes  v/ere  made  to  keep  supply  and  demand 
in  reasonable  balance,  ' 

*    *  * 

MIDl'VESTERN  ItARKET  BASKET  -  . 

■  .  .  ■  If  we're  finding  more  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  to  fill  our  market 
basket  than  we  would -expect  this  early  in  the  spr:^n-g,  we  might:  give  some 
thanks  to  the  weatherman.    Because  of  gejierally  ade.quate  moisture  condi- 
tions and  the  unusually  warm  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks,  vegetation 
has  advanced  extremely  rapidly  in  the  midv/est.     This  has  resulted  in  more 
homegrown  vegetables  being  on  the  market  at  this  time  than  usual.  In 
fact,  the  advance  in  the  season  has  been  so  remarkable  that  fruit  buds 
are  swelling  northward  to  Michigan,  v/hile  early  pears,  plums  and  peaches 
are  in  full  bloom  northward  to  Kansas,  southern  Missouri  and  along  the 
Ohio  river,  ,- 

While  we  hope  that  no  killing  frosts  come  along  to  change  the  pros- 
pects of  an  earlier  than  usual  supply  of  fruits  f rom 'midwestern  orchards, 
let's  take  advantage  of  the  many  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  on 
the  market  now.   -Most,  of  these,  of  course,,  are  from  western  and  southern 
growing  sections,  .  : 

Among  the  best  buy>:  are  carrots,  cabbage,  beets ,.  onions ,  sweet  potatoes, 
grapefruit  and  midwestern  apples.    All  these. items  are  in  plentiful  supply. 

Green  leafy  vegetables  such  as  kale spinach,  collards  and  mustard. may 
be  added  to  the  above  list  of -plentiful  items  in  Cincinnati.' 

In  moderate  to  fairly  liberal  supply  generally  are  celery  .and  snap, beans. 
Moderate  quarffcities  of  cauliflower,  broccoli,  lettuce,  peppers  and  tomatoes 
are  reported  at  most  markets,  but  prices  are  rather  high  oh  most  of  these  item 


-  /  - 

You  will  find  the  name  and  address  of  the  ^xgricultural  Extension 
Service  Editor  for  your  state  in  this  list.     Perhaps  you'll  want  to 
save  uhese  names  for  later  reference, 

I.aDV.IST  P-EGION 


Illinois    G.  L.  Jordan,  In  Charge,  Editor  Office, 

Colle-.a  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Illinois,  U'rbana 

Indiana  T.  R.  Johnston,  r^xtension  Editor, 

Purdue  University,  LaFayette 

Iowa  ,  .  ,   .  ,  C.  R.  Elder,  Extension  Editor,  Iowa 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
'".fechan'c  Arts,  Ames 

Michigan    W.  Lowell  Treaster,  Extension  Editor, 

Michigan  State  College  of  Agirculture, 
S^st  Lansing 

Minnesota  •  Paul  C.  Johiison,  Acting  Editor,  Dept.  of 

Agrioult  ire  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
U:iiversity  Farm,  St.  Paul,  8 

Missouri    A.  A.  Jeffrey,  Agricultural  editor.  College 

of  Agriculture,   university  of  Missouri, 
CoiuTihia 

Nebraska   *  George  S.  Round,  j^xtension  Editor,  College 

of  -  Agricultura,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln, 1 

North  Dakota  Thomas        Gildersleeve ,  Extension  Editor, 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  State 
College  Station,  Fargo 

Ohio  J.  E.  I.IcCl intock.  Editor,  College  of 

Agriculture,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  10 

South  Dakota  .........  John  M.  Ryan,  Extension  Editor,  South 

Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  Brookings. 

Wisconsin  A.  "*V.  :  .pkins.  Editor,  College  of 

Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  6 
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